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HE dispatches from Constantinople read like a chapter out of 
that rare old chronicle, Knolles’ History of the Turks. A 
Sultan deposed by his own Pashas—successors of the Janizaries, we 


may say; his successor taken out of a cellar and invested with the 
sword of Omar; the suspicious suicide of the ex-Sultan; the sudden 
assassination of the very authors of the revolution,—all this belongs 
rather to the fifteenth than to the nineteenth century, to the period 
of decay, when the best things of the Middle Ages had died out, 
and the worst had come to the surface. One might have expected 
that the nightmare of barbarism and misgovernment, which curses 
some of the fairest countries of Europe, would by this time have 
disclosed itself in its true colors to Christendom, and alienated from 
itself all sympathy and support. But these events seem to have 
given the Turks a new lease of south-eastern Europe. England’s 
refusal to accede to the plan proposed by the Imperial Chancellors, 
on the old lying but diplomatic plea of giving time for reforms, was 
followed up by orders to her Mediterranean fleet to report in Turk- 
ish waters, and no hint was spared to let Russia know that she would 
not allow the sovereignty of Turkey to be interfered with. A fleet 
of English iron-clads is, after all is said, the most formidable thing 
afloat; and the three Emperors seem to have snatched at the revo- 
lution as an excuse for retiring from a position which might involve 
them in a collision. The diplomatic estimate of England is evi- 
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dently not the same as the newspaper estimate, and her awkward 
way of drifting into a war without meaning it is too well remem- 
bered. 


In the collapse of the imperial triumvirate, Servia evidently holds 
the key of the position. With Bosnia and Herzogovina in revolt on 
her right, and Bulgaria on her left, she only needs to take up her 
march to Constantinople, in order to rally around her all the anti- 
Moslem energies of eastern Europe. Roumania is jealously inert, 
but then the Roumanians are about the poorest fighting material in 
that part of the world. The revolt which broke out in Bulgaria on 
the first of May, at a pre-concerted signal from a secret Committee 
of Insurrection which has been at work for years past, is of all the 
recent movements the most threatening to the Porte. It has spread 
rapidly over the whole province, and the fanatical bands of Circas- 
sians who have been let loose upon the people for its suppression, 
have done the insurgents the service of making all neutrality impos- 
sible. The Bulgarians comprise both the most peaceable and the 
most warlike of the Christians of Turkey; their forces have Servian 
and Russian officers at their head; and there is every prospect that 
the Christian populations of European Turkey will soon be involved 
in a deadly struggle with their Moslem masters. It is not easy to 
predict the result ; for while a Mohammedan government is one ef 
the feeblest and most wretched of instruments for any peaceful pur- 
pose, there is a grandeur about Moslem fanaticism, and an Asiatic 
recklessness of life in its ‘‘wars of zeal,’’ which outweigh many dis- 
advantages. And it is perfectly certain that the Turks will not 
leave Europe without first inflicting on their Christian subjects atro- 
cities of which the riot at Salonica was but a faint foreshadowing. 


THE decision reached on the Winslow extradition case, resulting 
in the discharge of that Boston swindler, and since then of Brent, 
the Kentucky forger, furnishes another chapter in the long story 
‘How England observes Treaties.’’ It is very certain that if she 
can afford to have established such a precedent as her interpretation 
of the Ashburton Treaty, we can. No nation has so much at stake 
in this matter as England ; few so little as America. ‘The interest 
taken by Americans in most questions of foreign policy is so slight, 
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that the Administration has not received the credit it.deserves for 
the dignified and a. course it has pursued in this con- 
nection. And General Grant has never transmitted to Congress a 
more admirable message than that in which he announces that he 
will neither make nor receive any more applications for extradition, 
so far as England is concerned. ‘This puts the wealth of all our 
great moneyed centres on both sides of the Atlantic at the mercy of 
any sharper who has wit enough to carry his plunder beyond high 
water mark; and it remains to be seen which country will suffer the 
more by this partial outlawry inaugurated by the Disraeli ministry. 

Now let the President cover his last days of office with honor, by 
protecting with his veto the money which we are in honor bound to 
pay back to Japan, and to England from the Geneva award. Any 
evasion of our plain duty, to either nation, will be an everlasting dis- 
grace to ourselves; but some such evasion seems likely to be car- 
ried through Congress before the session is over. It is true that the 
money paid over by England in trust for the sufferers by the Ala- 
bama and other privateers has been spent by Secretary Bristow in 
paying the ordinary expenses of our national government; but our 
credit is still good enough for the retrieval of that act of bad faith 
before any one is injured. Indeed, we learn that the Secretary 


has already put upon the market proposals for a loan to replace the 
fund, 


THE strife of parties in France still goes on, in a way that ° 
shows that her people have never become truly a nation, in 
the sense of reaching an agreement on all the great funda- 
mental questions of policy, while lesser issues are left for 
temporary adjustment. The great gulf of difference between 
Right and Left sunders the masses of her people; the Church and 
the Revolution are the two controlling forces of her thinking; and 
either party would rather accomplish their own ends with for- 
eign help than forego them in deference to the popular will. The 
Centre, which to-day, as in Louis Phillippe’s time, furnishes the work- 
ing material of government, maintains its position chiefly by an in- 
difference, bred of devotion to material interests, but partly by the 
influence of English example. But the Centre is strong only in times 
of exhaustion and indifference ; an enthusiastic Centre is an impossi- 
bility, and only enthusiastic leaders can permanently carry France 
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with them. It seems as if the nation, by rejecting the reconcilia- 
tion of intelligent faith with orderly liberty offered by the Reforma- 
tion, were condemned to vibrate forever@etween the two extremes. 

The hollowness and insincerity of the compromise now in power 
is seen in the ceaseless and embittered conflict between the parties 
on every topic of the day, and the absolute uncertainty on all hands 
as to what will follow when the time fixed for the expiring of the 
present lease of power has arrived. 

One might see the germ and the hope of better things for France 
in the great educational scheme announced by the ministry, contem- 
plating an independent university in each of the chief cities. But 
education is, after all, especially in France, rather an engine for the 
promulgation of ideas already accepted, and the extension of parties 
already formed, than for the breaking of new ground in either direc- 
tion. In France, ever since 1789, it has helped to deepen and in- 
tensify the antagonisms of party; and before we look for any great 
help from that quarter, we are forced to ask, Who shall educate 
the educators ? 


Be.crum, like France, 1s a country of irreconcilable antagonisms. 
She made a’ bad beginning in 1830, when her independence of Hol- - 
land was secured by mob turbulence, and she was saved by Eng- 
land’s patronage from the necessity of earning her place among the 
nations by those sacrifices which force people to understand the 
value of that place. Mobs have, therefore, a sort of divine right in 
Belgium; and the recent elections, which have reduced indeed yet 
maintained the Ultramontane majority in the Chambers, have been 
the signal for the ‘‘ Liberal”? outbreaks. The perversity of rural 
Catholics in voting for clerical candidates has been avenged by 
smashing the windows of Catholic club-rooms in the cities—this be- 
ing thought the best way of bringing the less enlightened constitu- 
encies at a distance to a better mind. 


THE month has been a most exciting period in our political his- 
tory, and in some sense Mr. Jas. G. Blaine, of Maine, has been the 
central figure. Ever since his retirement from the Speakership of 
House, he and his friends have been laboring for his election to the 
Presidency. He has many qualities calculated to help him to the 
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end of his ambition. He possesses that personal magnetism which 
conduces to enthusiastic popularity. He has a fine sense for dra- 
matic situations and telling combinations; he speaks well, and has 
the reputation of indomitable pluck. But his most marked quality is 
an audacious ingenuity, a fertility of resources, which reminds one of 
Sam Slick, or still more of the Tyll Eulenspiegel of the German 
Volksbiicher. His record during the present session is an unbroken 
series of tours de force. He out-Granted Grant on the Public School 
Question, when the suspicion that he was himself a Catholic’ was 
believed to have prompted the President to raise that issue. He 
out-Mortoned Morton with ‘the bloody shirt,” and roused into real 
life an amount of slumbering suspicion throughout the North, which 
will tell heavily at the next election. But here he overshot the mark, 
and excited the bitter enmity of the Democrats in Congress, especially 
from the South, and it was certain that no stone would be left un- 
turned that they might give him a Roland for his Oliver. Well, 
they have done their worst ; and after all they have come back shorn 
from that wool-gathering expedition. Any one of less skill, auda- 
city and force of character would have been badly damaged by his ene- 
mies; but as it is, he has managed to put the whole party before the 
country as united in an attempt to destroy the reputation of a man, 
against whom they have proved nothing and know nothing. 

The charge that Mr. Blaine had secretly acted in the interest of 
certain railroad magnates, to the abuse of his position as Speaker of 
the House, and had received certain shares of stock in consideration, 
seemed to break down at once when those gentlemen gave testimony 
before the sub-committee of the Judiciary Committee. But no report 
on the subject was made to Congress, and rumors of other evidence, 
affecting other dubious transactions, were current. A Mr. Mulligan of 
Boston appeared on the scene, with sundry letters found in the desk of 
Mulligan’s employer, the late Mr. Wilson of Boston, relating to 
Mr. Blaine’s connection with an Arkansas railroad. These letters 
Mr. Blaine got out of Mulligan’s possession, not by the most courteous 
means in the world, and refused to let the Judiciary Committee read 
a line of them. Under the pressure of friendly advice, he read the 
whole package to the House, and then amid great excitement on 
all hands, charged the Judiciary Committee with the suppression of 
a telegram from one of his railway friends in London, fully confirming 
the exculpatory evidence already given. That this telegram had been 
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in possession of Mr. Knott, of Kentucky, chairman of that commit- 
tee, for several days, and had never been laid before the committee, 
much less communicated to Mr. Blaine—as was done in Mr. Sher- 
man’s case—has an ugly look. But neither does it look well that 
it was first telegraphed to England from this city, and then sent 
back to Mr. Knott as if spontaneous. 

As to the contents of Mr. Blaine’s letters, there has arisen some 
difference of opinion. They certainly show that he had been trad- 
ing in railroad stocks, and accepting them on special terms in con- 
sideration of his own ‘‘usefulness;’’ but they contain nothing to 
show that he did not mean to use merely his personal influence to 
, induce others to subscribe for the stock, and the allusions to some 
who had suffered from such purchases of stock at his instance, and 
his own anxiety to protect them, confirm this construction. They 
certainly also relate only to the stock of a railroad which has not 
been concerned in any act of Congress since the presidency of Fill- 
more. While not among the number of Mr, Blaine’s admirers, we 
do think that he is entitled to an acquittal on the evidence presented ; 
and we do not envy his persecutors—for such we must call them, in 
view of the full display of their motives—the position in which he 
has placed them before the country. We think, however, that their 
motives are to be sought rather in what had already happened in 
Congress, than in what they expected to happen in the Republican 
Convention, although they probably aimed at inflicting upon this 
especial enemy a humiliation with his own party. We doubt if the 
whole affair made any difference as to his Presidential chances, 
either one way or the other. 


Tue Republican Convention, which met at Cincinnati June 14th, 
was a much more respectable and satisfactory body than that which 
renominated Gen. Grant in this city four years ago. It is very evi- 
dent that the fres¢ige and political influence of the office-holders has 
declined, under the scrutiny of the era of investigation; and that 
the President’s control of this force has diminished since the Third 
Term scheme was given up. The whole civil service influence could 
not secure a decent vote for the favorite candidate of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Blaine kept well ahead of all his competitors till the very 
last ballot, and the possibility of carrying any one of the prominent 
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candidates over his head was seen to be #7. His sudden prostration 
by heat and nervous excitement while attending church on the pre- 
vious Sunday had seemed for a time to give vigor to his opponents, 
but his speedy recovery had turned the scale again. The vote of 
Pennsylvania was counted on by his friends, after a few ballots for 
Hartranft ; and it was well understood that Secretary Cameron could 
not deliver the goods which the Administration had contracted for 
—the vote of our State for the candidate detested beyond all others 
by its people. The State Convention, in pursuit of the usual policy 
of making sure that the successful candidate should owe his selec- 
tion to Pennsylvania votes, had instructed the delegation to vote as 
aunit. Mr. Blaine might have been nominated, had not this rule 
been broken down by the decision of the President of the Conven- 
tion, and at the instance of some Blaine men, who were tired of 
casting fruitless votes for Hartranft, and who secured, after a fierce 
discussion, the right to vote as they severally pleased. By the sixth 
ballot, fourteen Pennsylvania votes had gone over to Blaine, and it was 
seen at once that something must be done to defeat him. A scene 
of wild confusion followed; delegations withdrew for conference, 
and when the Convention came to order again it was known that a 
compromise had been reached. Even now, after the withdrawal of 
Morton and Bristow by Indiana and Kentucky, and the abandon- 
ment of Hartranft and Conkling, another ballot would have been 
necessary had the majority of the Pennsylvania delegates been able 
to cast the vote of the delegation as a unit. But Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Governor of Ohio, tie compromise candidate, received 
twenty-four of her fifty-eight votes, and thus obtained the nomina- 
tion. The nomination of William A. Wheeler, of New York, for 
Vice-President, was easy and unanimous. 

A compromise would have been reached long before the seventh 
ballot had not the Bristow men stood out against any surrender of 
their impossible candidate, whom they regarded as the only man 
with a claim to the votes of all parties in the Convention. 

From the States on which the Republican party can count with 
certainty in the next election, Mr. Blaine received 167 votes, and 
Mr. Hayes 144. But when the doubtful States, whose support they 
need, are added, the majority is turned in favor of Mr. Hayes. 


Ir would be absurd to say that the nominations have created 
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general or unqualified satisfaction. On the contrary, they have 
deepened the popular distrust of this method of nomination. It 
is felt that this plan prevents the selection of a man of national 
reputation, and necessitates the choice of some one whose “ avail- 
ability’ is chiefly the effect of his obscurity. And when we look 
at some previous nominations, such as that of Pierce, we cannot 
with confidence rejoice in the exclusion of the better-known can- 
didates. 

We think it most probable that had the nomination been effected 
by the direct vote of the Republican party, Mr. James G. Blaine 
would have been the successful candidate. He has, more than 
any other man in the party, the qualities which excite popular 
enthusiasm ; and while he would not have united all the elements 
ofthe Republican party in his support as Mr. Hayes will, he would 
have drawn a much heavier vote from the great and irresolute 
mass of citizens who are not active and zealous for either party. 
That he would have been what “‘ the better self” of the nation 
is demanding, a President devoted to the reform of abuses and 
the correction of our methods, we do not see any reason to be- 
lieve. But neither are we confident that Gov. Hayes will be—if 
elected—anything more than a respectably efficient President, 
who will leave our governmental traditions and machinery very 
much as he found them. He is a man of liberal education, great 
wealth, and great local popularity. He was one of the thousands 
of excellent and faithful officers to whom we owe the suppression 
of the rebellion ; but he won no special distinction in the army. 
For three years he was a respectable member of Congress, but 
kept his mouth shut and exerted no influence upon the legislation 
of his country. He has been thrice elected to the Governorship of 
his native State, defeating successively three able Democrats, 
Thurman, Pendleton and Allen. Whatever promise is contained 
in those achievements, he gives us, but nothing more ; and to 
those who look beyond the election to the policy of the coming 
President, the future is a blank page, fringed with the consola- 
tory motto, ‘‘ we might have done worse.”’ 

If the ticket we turned ‘topside t’other way’’ it would be 
vastly stronger. In national reputation, in active conversance with 
national affairs, the Republican nominee for the post of ‘‘ heir ap- 
parent to the Presidency”’ is the stronger of the two. He prob- 
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ably owed his nomination to the fact that New York is regarded 
as a doubtful State ; but so far as we can judge, it has been hailed 
with unreserved satisfaction in all quarters. 


WE hope that the more distinguished members of the Masschu- 
setts delegation to Cincinnati will tell us something of their v/sa@ 
et cogitata during their attendance on the sessions of that body. 
Great things were expected of that delegation ; it combined “all 
the talents’’ of the Hub. Hosea Bigelow was there—taking notes, 
let us hope, for a more modern version of the ‘‘ Speech of Hon. 
Preserved Doe.’’ And there was his clerical equal, James Free- 
man Clarke, who horrified the State Republican Convention some 
years ago by standing up, solitary and alone, to declare that he 
would not vote for Ben. Butler if the convention were to nomi- 
nate him for Governor; and who made that admirable addition 
to our political epigrams: ‘‘ A statesman thinks of the next gen- 
eration, a politician of the next election.’’ We fear Mr. Clarke 
was thinking a good deal pf the next election at Cincinnati. 

Somehow the Hub did not seem satisfied with her delegation. 
We hear growls to the effect that they were about the weakest and 
most powerless lot in the whole body. Of course they voted 
right, first for Bristow, and then for ‘‘ anything to beat Blaine.’”’ 
But they did not quite realize all those magnificent prophecies 
that Emerson indulges in, about the sovereignty of intellect over 
the thoughts and desires of ordinary people. We do not sup- 
pose that the delegation themselves looked for any such results ; 
they and others like them, who overcame the dislike of strange sur- 
roundings, and went out of their beaten paths to discharge a very 
plain duty, must have done so with the feeling that they were 
casting bread upon the waters—were uttering a quiet protest 
against the bad tendencies both of the classes who do manage our 
political machinery and those who abstain from contact with it. 
But we are greatly mistaken if they did not feel just a little dizzy 
amid the workings ofa great convention, with whose motive forces 
and lines of operation they were unfamiliar. And they must 
have come back with a trifle more of respect for the practical pol- 
iticians, and a trifle less confidence that ‘‘ the scholar in politics ”’ 
will have an easy task in getting control of the political move- 
ment. On this, as on many other points, Hon. P. Doe is right. 
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The’ry is jes’ like a train on the rail 
Thet, weather or no, puts her thru without fail, 
While Fac’s the old stage that gets sloughed in the ruts, 
An’ hes to allow for your darned éfs and duts, 
An’ so, not intendin’ no pers’ nal reflections, 
They don’t—don’t not allus, thet is—make connections. 


Tue Cincinnati Platform is better than we had hoped. When 
the elevation of Gen. Hawley to the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee was announced, the hard-money men announced their 
triumph ; but when the actual work of the committee was pre- 
sented, their gains were found to be like Addison Alexander’s 
religion—he had ‘‘none to brag of.’’ That standing threat of 
financial destruction, the Resumption Act, was not endorsed, as 
had been expected ; and no denunciations were hurled at those 
who deny that our financial existence, as a people, depends upon 
the possession of masses of yellow and white metal. Of course 
the speedy resumption of specie payments was held up as an ideal 
not to be lost sight of. Weare all agreed on that; we are all 
ready for specie payments when the United States Treasury has 
the wherewith, and are quite prepared to support any save pro- 
posal for the accumulation of specie. But some of us are not 
prepared to vote for resumption on the basis of the figures given 
in that exciting work of fiction, Mr. Bristow’s Report to Congress 
on the Gold Balance. Nor are we ready to support an act for 
wholesale funding of the national currency, with the certainty that 
the banks will be obliged to cancel their circulation still more 
rapidly. No currency is not better than a bad currency ; and the 
way to a better is not the wholesale destruction of what we have. 
And many of us do not see why the improvement of our currency 
by its being made convertible should be postponed until the na- 
tional acquisition of coin makes a real or a seeming resumption of 
specie payments possible. We say ‘‘a seeming resumption ;’’ for 
to restore our money to the status it held before the war would 
be no better. We had in circulation little else than vast volumes 
of paper, whose value fell to nothing as soon as any real demand 
for its conversion into coin was made by the public. With none 
of these convictions does the Cincinnati Platform interfere. 

Equally judicious and equally cautious is the Protection plank. 
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It shows that, after all, the rank and file of the Republican party 
are of the mind that our industrial independence, as a nation, is 
desirable and possible ; and that, while there is no wish to state 
this conviction in terms likely to give offence to a dissenting mi- 
nority, there is just as little readiness to give up, or to cloak the 
conviction of the majority. 


Tue investigation season seems nearly over. The charges in 
regard to mismanagement in the Navy Department have been so 
far substantiated as to make clear that some of Secretary Robe- 
son’s personal friends traded very freely in the prestige conferred 
by his friendship, and levied black-mail on Navy contractors. 
We do not see that complicity in this conduct has been proved 
against the Secretary; but by the instinctive application of the 
rule, zoscitur a socits, he has suffered in popular esteem. 

On the other hand, the charges made against Speaker Kerr have 
broken down utterly, and their author, Mr. Hardy, has been con- 
signed to the hearty contempt of all honest men by the unanimous 
vote of the House, declaring them without foundation. There 
may have been more ‘‘ dramatic’’ passages during the history of 
the present Congress, but there have been none that did that body 
more credit that when they rose as one man to declare their con- 
fidence in the integrity of their absent Speaker, whom serious ill- 
ness had prevented from conducting his defence. It is especially 
pleasant to know that it was a Republican member of the Inves- 


tigating Committee who did the most to explode this wicked 
fiction. 


THE necrology of the month records losses chiefly to the repub- 
lic of letters. Bonn University has lost its great Professor Las- 
sen, whose /ndische Alterthumskunde is perhaps the crowning glory 
of German scholarship. It was written in his study, for he was 
never out of Germany in his life; but is so thorough and consci- 
entious that scholars who have spent half a life-time in India con- 
tinually appeal appeal to it as settling all sorts of doubtful ques- 
tions about the very provinces with whose history they are most 
conversant, 

By the death of Henry Kingsley, literature loses a wholesome 
and vigorous writer of fiction. There was always something over- 
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strained and unreal in his books, which deprived them of the 
highest rank as literature. After reading them one felt as if 
awakening from a dream to the world of realities. And they are 
not elevated by the lofty moral and social aims of his big broth- 
er’s books. But they are wholesome, English and manly, and we 
wish he had lived to write many more like them. 

George Sand (Madame Dudevant) was one of the last of her 
generation in French literature, though there are still left Victor 
Hugo and a few besides. She was one of,the highest specimens 
of a character in which the absence of moral principle was but 
poorly supplied by sentiment, and her early life was a long strug- 
gle with both the righteous laws and the barren conventionalities 
of society. Her writings are among the most splendid specimens 
of French style; for she was endowed with the artist’s instinct 
for form and beauty of expression. But, on the whole, France 
and the world would have been the better if she had never lived, 
although she was, in point of literary power, the greatest woman 
that the land of Sevigne and de Stael has produced. 

President Stearns, of Amherst, has left behind him the record 
of a useful and faithful life, much of it spent in a position of great 
responsibility. Anether educator, who has just died, if less 
widely known, will be more vividly recollected in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Samuel Wylie Crawford was a school-master of the old school, 
who flogged like Busby or Bowyers, and believed that the “rude 
was the sacred reed in which Promethean fire came down to earth. 
His scholars, forgetting their breechings, and remembering his 
thoroughness as a teacher, revere his memory. He was, we be- 
lieve, a native of South Carolina, and was educated by the rela- 
tive whose namesake he was. His son, Major-General Crawford, 
shed the first blood in defence of the Union, being wounded at 
the defence of Fort Sumter, of whose garrison he was the sur- 
geon. He died June 12, at the residence of his younger son, 
Rev. Dr. J. Agnew Crawford, of Chambersburg, where he had 
resided for several years past. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE CO-OPERATIVE FEATURE 
OF THE BUILDING ASSOCIATION, COMPARED 
WITH OTHER PLANS OF SAVING. 





RANKLIN has said to all who labor: ‘If any one tells you 
that the workman can become rich otherwise than by Labor 
and Saving, do not listen to him—he is a poisoner.”’ 

Become rich! Not in the sense of the suddenly-acquired millions 
of the present day ; but rich in the sense of the modest competence 
of one hundred years ago. Rich in the accumulated value of hours 
of overwork. Rich in the power to repose in age on the surplus 
energies of a well-ordered life. 

The life of the perfect worker seems fully rounded when he gives 
satisfaction to all who employ his skill, knowledge or strength. To 
the view of all outside of the worker himself there seems to be 
nothing left out; he supplies and satisfies all the demands made upon 
him by those who employ him,—and that is all they ask of him. 

But this is not all—there is a duty owed by the worker to himself; 
and workmen of all kinds and classes have long ago discovered that 
their lives are not fully rounded nor their work complete from their 
point of view, unless they can in some way retain and keep for 
themselves some share of the gain resulting from their work as a re- 
serve for future use. They have long ago discovered that the words 
of the sage and philosopher were fitly spoken; and that it is not only 
necessary to /ador, but that it is requisite to save, in order to make 
the life of even the humblest laborer a success. 

The disturbing and fretful history of the struggles between Labor 
and Capital—a long and troubled story of stupidity and ignorance, 
of crime, selfishness and error—shows forth one phase of the efforts 
of workmen to wrest from the wealth he has so largly aided to 
accumulate, a portion to hold on to and call his own. 

This is the history of the antagonism between capital and labor. 

There is another phase of the struggle—a quieter, calmer history, 
showing better results—wherein it will be seen that labor and cap- 
ital have gone hand in hand, measuring out to each other the equi- 
table share of each in the §@int work, and reaping alike of its gains; 
a history from which worknien have learned that organized labor is of 
little lasting benefit without organized and systematic saving. 
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The history of the various steps by which this movement reached 
its present degree of perfection and efficiency is one of great interest 
and practical value, and has within a very recent period excited the 
attention of earnest and thinking men in all parts of our country 
and England; and what is popularly known as the ‘ Building Asso- 
ciation,’”’ as it exists in the city of Philadelphia, has received the 
careful study of many practical minds; and justly so, for Phila- 
delphia contains within her borders evidences of a system of persist- 
ent and enlightened savings, reduced toa science and carried out to 
practical results more fully and completely than in any other city in 
the world. 

I propose to explain, in an intelligible form, the system of popular 
banking carried out through the organization and work of the Co- 
operative Savings and Loan Association. ‘This may best be done 
by comparing the co-operative plan with other well known and 
popular systems having for their object the accumulation and in- 
crease of money for economic or business purposes. 

In nearly all the numerous forms of business and monetary corpo- 
rations created for profit, there are at least two and sometimes three 
classes of members. Each of these classes stand in different degrees 
of responsibility toward the particularenterprise, and share differently 
in the results flowing from it. 

As between these several classes the result is not mutual. There 
is always a preferred class with respect to the proportion of profits 
returned—one reason for this being that they are made to stand as 
surety and guarantor to the remaining classes to the extent of the 
capital invested. Another reason is that they take upon themselves, 
in addition to all risks of loss, the burden and expense of executing 
the business or trust imposed upon them by the charter and laws 
under which they exist. For these reasons this preferred class claim, 
and legally and morally possess, the right to make all laws and rules 
for their own government, not inconsistent with their organic law; 
and this without consulting in the least the wishes or the wisdom of 
the other classes. 

Among monetary corporations, for example, the bank of issue, dis- 
count and deposit, is composed of a preferred class of stockholders 
governed and regulated by the laws @gpecially enacted for their 
creation and management. This preferred class assume the chief 
burden of responsibilities and risks, and reward themselves by divid- 
ing equitably the resulting profits of the business. 
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Next we have a second class of persons—the note holders—who 
are to a certain extent also preferred to a third class—the depositors. 

This second class receive no share of the profit of the bank, and 
are benefited only to the extent of being provided with a convenient 
and available circulating medium guaranteed by the capital of the 
first class. 

Last in order is the third class, who use the bank for the purposes 
of deposit and discount, and who come in after the second class for 
the benefit of the guarantees offered by the first class, or stock- 
holders. 

Under this form of corporation we see the business managed by a 
small minority of all the persons seeking the various grades of bene- 
fit to be derived from its operations. These take all the responsi- 
bility, assume all the burdens of management, and reap all the gains 
resulting from the employment of the capital derived from the stock, 
the notes and deposits. In this form of organization, then, we see 
class government prevailing. Beyond affording to the masses a guaran- 
teed representative of value as a circulating medium, it is available 
to the capitalist or man of business credit only. 

The working man, the artisan, the employé cannot make it avail- 
able to his own peculiar wants and circumstances ; he has no credit 
to offer it, he can give no security to it for any obligation he may 
desire to make with it, he is entirely beyond the reach of its 
patronage or its influence. 

But the ingenuity of the capitalist, under the mixed influences of 
self-interest and benevolence, has devised the means of reaching 
down a helping hand, in a limited degree, to the masses, by the 
creation of the popular savings bank. These institutions are formed 
on two different plans. 

In one of these forms there is a preferred class, in the character 
of the stockholder whose paid-up capital guarantees to the second 
or depositing class the safety of its savings, with the return of a small 
fixed increase on them. Here again the preferred class reaps the 
benefit to be derived from the profitable investment and manipula- 
tions of the capital accumulated by the two classes, over and above 


the fixed percentage of interest agreed to be returned to the second 
class. : 


The other form of these institutions—and one of the most unsel- 
fish, benevolent, and doubtless the most secure of any of the forms 
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of guaranteed savings and accumulation yet devised—is that wherein 
the entire business is committed to the management of trustees. 

Beyond the compensation allowed to the executive officers and 
clerical force necessary to properly conduct the business, there is no 
preferred class other than that composed of the depositors. 

But even in institutions thus formed, the profit resulting from the 
very careful investment of the capital gathered in is divided into two 
classes. One of these, in the shape of a certain stipulated percentage, 
is returned to the depositor; and the other, after deducting expenses, 
is devoted to the creation of a reserve fund to stand as a guarantee 
against loss. Here the result to the depositing class is alike in each 
case; the only difference being in the character of the guarantee 
offered. In one case there is the stock capital, which after reaching 
its limit ceases to increase, but returns a yearly profit in the shape 
of dividends into the hands of its owners. In the other case there 
is the reserve or sinking fund, always under proper management an 
increasing element of strength, to protect the frugal against loss, and 
insure a certain average of increase on his investment. | 

But in each of these systems of savings and increase the governing 
power is withheld from the depositing class, who in all cases furnish 
the bulk of the capital. They have no voice in the selection of the 
management, or the making of the rules which govern them. The 
only advantage offered is a safe place of deposit for occasional 
savings, with a return of profit by way of a fixed sum of interesi. 

The depositor has no credit with the institution beyond the amount 
of his deposits. He cannot borrow from it to buy himself a house, 
or for any other purpose. He possibly cannot borrow even to the 
extent of his own savings. If he wants to use his money, he must 
withdraw it. 

While, therefore, the properly-conducted savings bank opens a 
very wide field of usefulness, and supplies in a very large measure 
the wants of a certain class of the working public, it does not reach 
down far enough or spread out broad enough to suit all. 

It will be observed that a marked peculiarity of these forms of 
combination exists in the class government, or aristocratic feature, 
prevailing through all the details of the system. 

They are little monarchies within the circle of their powers and 
privileges. 

They have for an aristocracy a preferred class of stockholders. 
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These choose a king and call him president; they create a nobility 
and call them directors. The rule of this aristocratic class is su- 
preme. The depositors are the common people; they have no 
voice in selecting rulers, in the management of affairs, the making of 
laws, or in the disposal or investment of their money. They are not 
even represented in the directory, in the corporate House of Lords, 
let us say. To such an extent is this exclusiveness carried out, it 
frequently happens that they are not even favored with a report of 
the financial operations or the true condition and standing of their 
monarchical institution. The direct tendency and effect of this form 
of combination is to keep the working classes, to a certain degree, 
below their proper intellectual and social level. Under its patron- 
izing care the workingman has no occasion to exercise any judg- 
ment in the selection of an investment, beyond the mere act of 
carrying his little savings to the bank and there leaving it; never 
gains any experience beyond the mere act of hoarding in a mechan- 
ical sort of way; gains no knowledge that would enable him to man- 
age for himself a comparatively large sum of money ; and, therefore, 
by keeping him in ignorance of the various means of investment 
and accumulation, chains him to a life of mere dependence on the 
skill and knowledge of others, in the management of his savings. 

There is nothing about the system to stimulate to self-action, to 
encourage thought or speculative inquiry, to increase or lead toa 
knowledge or intelligent understanding of the various ways and 
means of accumulation and profit. It merely encourages men to 
save all they can squeeze from the necessaries, or deny themselves of 
the luxuries of life, and there it stops. 

There is another peculiarity of the Savings Bank system which is 
worthy of notice; and this is the absence of harmony and unity of 
action on the part of the depositing class. In a large and success- 
ful Saving Fund, there will be perhaps many thousands of members, 
all acting in complete independence of each other, and in entire 
indifference as to what each one is doing. The capital thus accu- 
mulated is made up of great numbers of small sums, of all degrees 
of difference in amount, and these sums are paid in at uncertain 
and irregular periods. Of the many thousands of accounts, per- 
haps no two would be found exactly similar in all respects. The 
clerical labor necessafy to correctly state each individual account, 
and to make the calculations of interest from time to time, is very 
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great. ‘This causes a heavy expense for the hire of competent ac- 
countants. 

The capital thus accumulated amounts frequently to a vast sum, 
requiring great financial skill and experience in the management 
and investment of it. 

To obtain this ability, another heavy outlay is necessary. 

The character of the securities taken for investments being largely 
of a negotiable nature, together with the large amount of ready 
money necessary to be held to meet the uncertain demands for the 
withdrawal of balances, necessitates a heavy outlay for thief- and 
fire-proof safes, and all these add greatly to the expense of manage- 
ment. 

Thus the system resolves itself into a scheme by means of which, 
for a consideration, capitalists, under the Stock organization, under- 
take to assume the responsibility and do the thinking for the masses; 
or on the other, under the Trust plan, into a scheme of ponderous 
and expensive benevolence and patronage, tending in each case to 
the results hereinbefore alluded to. 

Against this system and its objectionable features, intelligent and 
independent leaders among the masses in Europe and America have 
ever exerted an opposing influence, which has developed into a 
complete counter-system, comprehending within itself all the 
advantages of the Savings Bank, and in addition, gives to the peo- 
ple the full control of their business, and all the profit that cai be 
obtained from the capital employed. 

This opposite system is popularly termed Co-operation. _ In its 


application to the purposes of saving and increasing the spare 
moneys of the masses, it came into active use in England, in the 
year 1812, and took shape in the form of what has ever since been 
known as the Building Society. Itsoon became popular, and spread 
into Scotland, Wales and Ireland ; and under various combinations 


of which the system is capable, has grown and increased to vast 
proportions. 

Although the co-operative plan of saving had its origin in Great 
Britain, and has been carried out with more or less completeness 
there, there have been many departures from the true co-operative 
idea of complete equality of interests. Many large corporations 
have grown up in that kingdom within the past twenty-five or thirty 
years which are based on the annuity principle, by means of which 
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the depositor is promised that for the payment of a fixed sum of 
money at regular and stated periods he shall receive a certain ulti- 
mate value in money within a given time—thus placing the de- 
positor at the mercy of a governing class, who delight in the name 
of Patron. Here again we see the educational and self-dependent 
feature, so peculiarly a part of the co-operative plan, entirely given 
up, and the depositor becomes a mere machine in the hands of others, 
who profess to do his thinking for him. 

In Pennsylvania and in many of the other States of the Union, 
however, the co-operative idea has been more fully and completely 
carried out, perhaps, than in any other part of the world where the 
system has to any extent been developed. 


In the year 1831 the first American Building Association was or- 
ganized in Frankford, Philadelphia. It was formed on purely co- 


operative principles, and carried out its promises in ten years and 
six months from the date of its first meeting. It was the model upon 
which all the co-operative savings associations in Philadelphia and 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania have since been formed, and 
the system has gradually spread into nearly all the Middle, Southern 
and Western States. To thoroughly comprehend the strength and 
durability of the system, its immense power for good, the hold it has 
upon the masses everywhere, so soon as they grasp its meaning and 
can see its machinery at work, one must master the science of co- 
operation—solve its simple problems and few plain rules. This can 
best be done, perhaps, by first defining what constitutes co opera- 
tion, and secondly by examining into some of the various combina- 
tions upon which a co-operative savings bank may be based. 

‘«True co-operation,” say Mason and Lalor (Prin. of Political 
Economy, p. 38), ‘‘exists only when every one who has contri- 
buted to the production of anything receives a share of its proceeds 
in proportion to the worth of his work. If his capital or his labor 
has done half the work, he owns half the product. If he has done 
Tove0 Part of the work he owns ;gg)yy5 part of the product.” 
Dr. Elder, in his <*‘ Questions of the Day,”’ defines the term as fol- 
lows: ‘«In common use the term co-oferaiion is restricted to such 
organized combinations of individuals as are designed to relieve 
them as far practicablé of intermediates in productive industry or 
commercial exchange. Co-operation is partnership in profits eguta- 
by distributed in proportion to the severalties of capital, labor, skill 
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and management.”’ Let me quote one more authority who has defined 
the term. Says George J. Holyoke, an eminent English advocate of 
co-operation, and an able writer upon the subject : ‘‘Co-operation, in 
the social sense of the word, is a new power of industry constituted 
by the equitable combination of worker, capitalist and consumer, and 
a new means of commercial morality, by which honesty is rendered 
productive. It is the concert of many for compassing advantages im- 
possible to be reached by one, in order that the gain made may be 
fairly shared by all concerned in its attainment. From the com- 
mencement of human society co-operation has been common in the 
sense of two or more persons uniting to attain an end which each was 
unable to effect singly ; the benefit, however, always accruing to the 
stronger. As society grew, crowds were coerced into acting together 
by their sagacious masters, when king or chief had his own way 
with any profitable result ; in modern days the capitalist has had it. 

‘It is still common to regard the laborer as being under great obli- 
gation by being supplied with the bare wages of subsistence, while he 
aids in creating or augmenting the wealth of his employer. This is 
concert of labor, but it is the mere concert of compulsion and neces- 
sity, disguised under a loose use of the term ‘ co-operation.” The 
workman under this kind of co operation lives under the tyranny of 
profits maintained by force, and only tempered by the sympathy of 
the kind-hearted rich, by the pride of patronage, by the master’s fear 
of discredit among his neighbors, or dislike or dissatisfaction among 
those he employs, or the dread of resentment arising from individual 
monopoly of mutually-earned profits. The co-operation of later 
days begins in mutual help, with a view to end in a common compe- 
tence. A co-operative society commences in persuasion, it proceeds 
by consent, it accomplishes its end by common efforts, it incurs mu- 
tual risks, intending that all its members shall mutually and propor- 
tionately share the benefits secured.” 

This much as to the meaning of the term. Let us now examine 
into some of the various forms of setting up co-operative machin- 
ery; the adjustment of the numerous parts of a given scheme, and 
the different combinations into which the parts may be arranged. 

There are three distinct forms or classes into which co-operative 
business associations may be divided. First, we have combinations 
of laborers whereby the profits arising from the joint labor of a 
number of individuals in the manufacturing and mechanical branches 
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of employment are equitably distributed to each laborer in propor- 
tion to his share in the work. 

Secondly, There are mercantile combinations known as co-opera- 
tive stores prevailing very extensively in England and some parts of 
Europe at the present time ; and under the influence of the Granger 
movement in this country, are finding advocates and supporters here. 
These ‘‘consist of partnerships of consumers, who purchase in gross 
such commodities as they require for ordinary use, and distribute 
them according to their several needs at the lowest possible cost of 
distribution, being jointly the owners and venders, and severally the 
final purchasers of the goods provided.” 

Third, and last in the natural order of progress, is the financial 
combination known as co-operative banks or saving funds. In 
Germany they are called credit banks; in England and America 
they are designated building societies. 

It is however to the principles of co-operation as applied to bank- 
ing, we now confine our attention. But before dismissing the two 
first divisions of the subject it may be observed that in all the forms 
adopted to carry out their work on pure co-operative principles in 
all the three branches named, the labor and capital is furnished by 
but one class of members, and the profit of each enterprise is mu- 
tually and equitably distributed to the same class. At the same 
time, from the nature of the combination thus formed, each becomes 
surety and guarantor for all, and all for each, against possible loss. 

In the formation of the purely co-operative money bank, such as 
our American building associations aim to be, the mutual and equita- 
ble feature is capable of being brought out more clearly, fully and 
completely, than in either of the combinations based on labor or 
merchandising. This is doubtless owing to the fact that the princi- 
ples of co-operation are capable of a nicer adjustment. ‘There is 
a greater equalizing of interests and responsibilities, the equities of 
the scheme are susceptible of being enforced with greater accuracy, 
the transmutations and changes of the capital employed never cause 
it to lose its character of money. It is never of a mixed nature, 
as in the two first-named forms, wherein the interests consist of 
labor at changing rates of wages or merchandise purchased at vary- 
ing rates of cost, or sold at changing percentages of profit. In other 
words, the operations of a co-operative money bank are simpler, and 
consequently can be more readily followed up. In addition to this 
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they are capable of application to the wants of all grades and classes 
of the working public ; and are therefore more generally adopted at 
the present day than any other form of the system yet devised. 

The Co-operative Savings Bank is adjusted and combined in such 
manner as to completely do away with intermediate or preferred 
classes, and to reduce the expense of management to an almost 
nominal figure. 

This end is accomplished—First, by restricting the membership to 
one class of depositors, contributors or stockholders; Second, 
by designating a fixed sum of money as a contribution or instalment 
toward the capital which is to co-operate in producing a profit; 
Third, there must be a certain and regularly recurring period of 
time for the payment of the fixed instalments; Fourth, the capital 
must be divided into shares each equal and fixed in intermediate 
and ultimate value. 


The amount of each instalment is most generally placed at one 


dollar. ‘The periods of payment occur monthly, and the ultimate 
value of each share is placed at $200, in a majority of the societies 
in Pennsylvania and throughout the U. 5S. 

Prior to the year 1874 the limit of shares allowed to each associ- 
ation in Pennsylvania was 2500, which, at $200 each, indicate a 
prospective or ultimate capital of $500,000. By the new law passed 
in April, 1874, this ultimate capital has been increased to $1,000,- 
000. 

The money accumulated under this arrangement and combination 
of parts at each monthly period is paid by members only, and is 
immediately loaned, at a premium bid at an auction sale of the 
funds on hand, only to members. Thus all the advantages gained 
are strictly kept within the limits of the membership of the particular 
association. 

It will be observed that owing to these fixed instalments and fixed 
periods of payment, and the equality of each payment at any given 
time, that one share in a given issue or series of stock is always a 
counterpart in value of all the other shares in the same issue or 
series. ‘Therefore, when the value of one share is adjusted, all the 
other shares are found to be of a like value. 

The process of adjusting values and stating accounts in a society 
thus organized is so simple and easy of accomplishment, that one 
competent accountant can correctly record the year’s business of the 
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largest association, and at the annual adjustment of the books, in a 
few hours ascertain the exact condition of the entire enterprise, 
as well as that of each individual account. Thus great economy 
in the item of clerk hire is attained. 

The securities taken for money loaned being all of the nature of 
unconvertible bonds and mortgages of real estate, conditioned for 
the performance of agreements which can only be enforced by the 
particular association ; a fire-proof safe is all that is necessary to hold 
the books, papers and securities. There is therefore no necessity for 
expensive banking houses and thief-proof vaults, combination locks 
and relays of watchmen. 

The annual working expenses of an ordinary building association, 
with a capital of $200,000, do not exceed an average of $500, includ- 
ing salaries. 

The government of these societies iscompletely democratic. Each 
member has a voice in the selection of officers and the making of 
laws, and claims and freely exercises the right to stand by and see 
and hear the directors transact all business in open meeting. ‘Thus, 
maladministration is almost an impossibility, and jealousy, distrust 
and suspicion are almost unknown. Party divisions seldom occur, 
and never without a good cause. The changing of officers at annual 
elections is of very infrequent occurrence. Many executive officers 
are holding positions to-day which they assumed 10, 20 and even 30 
years ago. In short, the system is one of such complete harmony of 
construction and unity of purpose that it exerts a salutary influence 
upon the very nature of man; and while it tempers self-interest with 
equity, it brings out in full force brotherly kindness and charity, 
friendship, love and truth, and throws them all into the general fund 
among the dollars and cents of the enterprise, and they all become 
parts of anoble scheme ‘ by which honesty is rendered productive ;”” 


and wherein the moral qualities of man become a part of the capital 
employed. , 


The temporal profit resulting from one of these combinations is 
large, because it is all the profit that can be obtained beyond the 
very slight cost of producing it. 

A given number of persons agree to create a monthly fund by their 
individual contribution, resulting in an aggregate sum of say $2500. 
This loaned to members at a premium of 30 per cent. will produce 
$750. The premium thus retained being also loaned at 30 per cent., 
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gives a farther increase of $225, and this latter sum loaned at 30 per 
cent. gives an additional profit of $67.50, making a grand total of 
$3542.50, as the capital and its increase at the one meeting. In ad- 
dition to this the loans thus made will continue to produce a monthly 
sum of about $35 as interest, which, falling into the general fund, is 
loaned at the same rate of profit as the original sum. The transac- 
tions of all future meetings are but a repetition of those of the first, 
and continue thus until the capital paid in by the members, and the 
‘profits derived from premiums and interest upon it, make a sum suf- 
ficient to divide to each share $200, and the scheme is at an end. 

To illustrate this manner of increase more fully and clearly, we 
will follow up one thousand dollars of this fund and its increase to 
the close of the business of one meeting ; $1,000 loaned at a pre- 
mium of 30 per cent. gives a gain of $300; this sum of $300 loaned 
at 30 per cent. gives a new profit of $90; the last sum loaned at 30 
per cent. gives a profit of $27. Add these three premiums together 
and we have $417, produced by this one sum of $1,000, or 4145 
per cent., while each individual borrower paid but 30 per cent. 
The same illustration applies to each dollar paid as interest each 
month. ‘The premium it commands is loaned at a premium, and so 
on to the end, In addition to this, the money paid in as interest, 
being immediately loaned out again at interest, it follows that inter- 
est is compounded monthly, and here is another large item of profit. 

Some persons, ignorant of the principles of the properly-adjusted 
co-operative combination, conceive that where such heavy sums are 
realized as profits some one must be oppressed with heavy burdens. 
To prove that this is not the case, let us examine into the result as 
it affects the individual borrower. 

At the close of each fiscal year the accounts of each association 
are footed up, the net gain for the year ascertained, and equitably 
distributed to each share of stock; and this without regard to the 
holder thereof being a borrower or otherwise. If a member does 
not borrow an advance on the future ultimate value of his shares, he 
simply continues the payment of his fixed monthly instalments or 
dues until, by the accumulation of capital and profits, his shares are 
declared worth the fixed ultimate value of $200. 

The case of a borrowing stockholder is somewhat more compli- 
cated than that of the non-borrower; he occupies two positions in 
respect to the association. 
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While the non-borrowing shareholder is a creditor only, the bor- 
rowing member stands in the opposite relations of debtor and 
creditor, at one and the same time. What is technically called a 
loan, is in reality an advance on the future ultimate value of his 
shares. ‘The agreement he virtually makes with the association in 
his mortgage is not that he will repay the loan, but that he will con- 
tinue to pay his monthly installments and interest until his shares 
are worth $200 each; and when this point is reached, the two posi- 
tions of debtor and creditor are cancelled. Thus the debt due by 
the stockholder is cancelled by that due him by the Association. 

In this relationship of creditor, on the part of a borrower, will be 
found the causes which work to effect a nullification or reduction of 
the seeming burden which he apparently sustains as a debtor. If 
we separate the two positions, and examine them, without regard to 
the ways and means by which they work together, and result in 
harmonizing and equalizing conflicting mterests, we are apt to be 
led from the correct means of solving the problem which presents 
itself. But if we place the two positions side by side, their effect 
upon the ultimate result appears at once. 

We will instance the case of A. who is a member holding 5 shares. 
As a non-borrower, he would simply pay $5 each month, until his 5 
shares were found to be worth $1,000. Wishing, however, to realize 
this ultimate value in advance, he bidsa premium of (we will say) 30 
per cent., receiving the net sum of $700, leaving the premium of 
$300 in the fund to be loaned and increased as previously instanced. 
In addition to his former payment of only $5 per month, he now 
pays a further sum of $5, being the monthly interest on the gross 
sum of $1,000, with which he is charged. His payments are, during 
the continuance of his position as borrower, $10 per month, or 
$120 per year. 

The average time it takes an association to run out being ro years, 
it follows that the borrower would pay in that time $1,200, or $500 
more than the $700 originally received by him as an advance on 
his shares, and his debt would be paid. 

But how is the debt paid? It is paid by his 5 shares of stock, 
which have reached a value of $1,000. 

By the process of. apportionment of profits equitably to all the 
shares of stock into which the capital is divided, his 5 shares re- 
ceive a portion of all the profit accruing from premiums or interest. 
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In doing this, his shares receive their equitable allowance, not only 
of the gain made on all other advances to members, but he actually 
receives back an equitable proportion of the premium and interest 
paid on his own loan by himself. 

By this means, the cost of the advance of $700 for 10 years will 
be reduced to 7 per cent. per annum. ~ 

In the meantime the borrower has applied the $700 to the pur- 
chase of a house and has saved the payment of rent; or, already 
owning a house, has utilized the value that would otherwise be 
locked upon it, by placing it as security for the money advanced, 
and using the money in some business enterprise or in buying 
another house, which he does not have to mortgage for the purpose. 
The premium of 30 per cent. originally paid by him is thus gained 
back to him, either in the rent he saves, or the profits received from 
the business enterprise, or the rent he receives from the second house 
purchased with the money advanced. 

The illustrations by which this compensating quality of the prop- 
erly adjusted co-operative scheme may be demonstrated are manifold. 
Those already instanced serve to give a partial view of its results. 

The want of time and space prevents a more elaborate illustration 
of the principle. 

I have selected ro years as a basis for my illustration, this being a 
fair average period for reaching maturity or ultimate value, taking 
one association with another throughout the United States. There 
are many marked instances wherein this end has been reached 
in much less time, correspondingly reducing the percentage of 
cost. The Union Building Association of West Philadelphia, now 
22 years old, has matured several series in 7% years. The Trades- 
man’s Building Association, located in the 13th ward of this city, and 
over 24 years in successful operation, has matured several series in 
about 81% years. While the Quaker City Building Association, 
located in the same neighborhood, has matured some seven or eight 
series in a little less than to years each. ‘This association is over 
30 years old. I might thus indefinitely extend the enumeration of 
societies which have matured their shares at periods varying from 

¥% to 10 or 11 years, showing that the success and progress of each 
association is influenced by its own surrounding circumstances and 
conditions of higher or lower premiums, greater or less withdraw- 
als of capital, more or less losses, which happily are not of frequent 
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occurrence, or of a damaging nature, but simply have a retarding 
effect upon the progress of the scheme. 

With respect to the security of the investments made by the co- 
operative system of banking, attention is directed to the fact that 
they are of a character which is always on the increase. Each bond 
and mortgage is in a continual state of liquidation, each monthly 
payment decreases the debt and correspondingly increases the mar- 
gin of security above the amount due and secured by the mortgage. 
In other words, as the borrowing stockholder’s debt lessens on the 
one hand, his credit increases on the other, and the offset to his 
debt in the shape of his constantly-increasing shares gradually liqui- 
dates both obligations. 

I have thus presented a few of the more marked and leading fea- 
tures of the mutual and equitable system of co-operative banking, 
and have placed them in contrast with other popular forms of asso- 
ciation having mainly the same object in view; in order that the 
merits peculiar to each may the better appear. Each system hon- 
estly conducted has its appropriate and distinct field of usefulness in 
organizing and utiltzing thrift and economy, and encouraging the 
masses to gradually lift themselves above the dead level of daily 
toil, by uniting with their labor the art of saving. 

No study can more profitably engage the attention of the mind 
bent on the improvement and advancement of mankind in all his 
social relations, than the simple science comprehended within the 
few plain and equitable principles which govern the co-operative 
combination. 

Is is a study which will bear the closest scrutiny as to its inherent 
merits and practical results. A thorough knowledge of its principles 
and a just appreciation of its social value is as yet confined to a few. 
As a result of this, the laws under which it is allowed to exist are 
everywhere very imperfect and incomplete exponents and support- 
ers of its principles, In spite of these adverse circumstances, the 
faith and energy of the people of Philadelphia have combined to 
achieve results which nothing but true merit could accomplish ; and 
they point with confidence in the strength of their system, to the 
results of its work as shown in the facts and figures which have been 
heralded throughout the land. ‘Two things are requisite to the com- 
plete success of co-operate work in any community: one of these is 
the general knowledge of its principles, and a thorough appreciation 
of its advantages on the part of the people who seek to use it; and 
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the other is, that it should be properly authorized, fostered and pro- 
tected by comprehensive laws, amply providing for the enforcement 
of its contracts and obligations. 

Co-operation is the opposite of competition. Under the compet- 
itive system we are told that 97 out of every 100 merchants fail. 
What a record! ‘* Competition is the life of trade.” But it ts the 
death of the trader. 

Wherever competition reigns supreme, there man will be found 
with his hand at his brother’s throat ; where co-operation prevails, 
there brothers will be found clasping hands. 

Competition presents a seething and restless mass of humanity, 
bent on overreaching one another. In climbing up the hill of life, 
they seize the feet of those above them and pull them back—the 
strong overpowering the weak, and elevating themselves on the 
prostrate bodies of their fellows. 

Co-operation presents a united band ascending the same hill— 
the strong helping the weak, and the weak aiding the strong. 

Just here the language of Franklin comes to the aid of Co- 
operation. It teaches that workmen can only succeed in life by 
being ¢xdustrious and frugal. 

Thus they obtain the means of effective co-operation. They can- 
not succeed, however, by being only one of these two things. If 
they are industrious and fritter away their earnings in support of 
unreasonable and oppressive labor organizations, having for their 
real object the destruction of capital in the hands of others, they 
only add fuel to the consuming fires of competition. They are 
united, it is true; but like an army marching through an enemy’s 
country, they are united for purposes of destruction. 

A community of patient, diligent, frugal and contented workers, 
recognizing fully the power and the beauty of co-operative effort, 
are like an army of road-builders—they improve the barren places 
of the earth, and make them to bloom as the rose. In place of 
wasting their hours in empty repining, and théir strength in useless 
opposition ; instead of listening to the idle talk and empty theories 
of the ‘‘poisoner”’ and demagogue, they unite, not for the purpose 
of overthrowing capital, but with the design of becoming in good 
time capitalists themselves. Thus my text points the way, and co- 
operation supplies the means, of creating that almost millennial state 
of existence for the working classes, which has been the dream of the 
reformer since civilization first dawned upon the earth. 

EpMUND WRIGLEY. 
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WAS SHELLEY CONSISTENT ?—II. 


HELLEY’S fourth most noticeable characteristic was the 
strength and breadth of hissympathies. ‘They were cosmopoli- 
tan; he was a born philanthropist. He profoundly pitied the 
unfortunate, making their cause his own. He lavished his income, 
sacrificed his ease, endangered his health, tocompass his purposes of 
love. Although his name was cast out as evil, and an almost univer- 
sal social ban rested upon him, his philanthropic zeal never abated. 
He set out on his last sail on the sea that he might the sooner wel- 
come to Italy one whom he had already helped out of hopeless debt 
by a princely donation. His body was washed ashore on the coast 
of Tuscany, and in conformity to quarantine regulations, was by his 
friends reduced to ashes. ‘These were deposited afterward in the 
Protestant burial-grounds at Rome at the foot of a moss-grown tower 
near the remains of poor Keats, his illustrious but ill-starred country- 
man, in whose poems, a copy of which was found open in his pocket, 
he had evidently been seeking solace and inspiration just before the 
storm struck him. On his tombstone appears the simple inscription, 
‘<Cors cordium.” No more fitting tribute could have been paid his 
memory. 

His acts of benevolence beautified and brightened almost every 
day of his life. It seemed impossible for him to witness distress or 
hear its story without instantly planning its relief. One day ramb- 
ling in the fields he met a little girl bewildered and shivering with 
cold. It was not long before she was sitting on his knee, drinking 
a bowl of warm milk which he had purchased for her at a neighbor- 
ing farm house. Frequently at Hamstead, in mid-winter, while on 
his way to a coach-office to take passage, he would encounter some 
poor unfortunate, and after listening to her pitiful tale would empty 
his pockets of his last shilling and cheerily start off on his journey 
afoot. Once, on his way to a friend’s residence, he noticed in the 
street a woman limping with bare feet over the stones. He quickly | 
slipped off his shoes and pressed them upon her acceptance. His 
cashier was called on to honor order after order for small amounts 
issued to beggars who had approached him after the resources of his 
purse had become exhausted. On a certain occasion he found a 
courtesan lying helpless by the roadside, thrust out from some brothel 
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by the heartless wretches who had shared her shame. Unwilling to 
see even this social castaway abandoned to her fate, he carried her 
on his back a considerable distance toa place of shelter. He visited 
the poor lace-makers at Marlow in their damp and fireless abodes, 
distributing blankets, coal, food, and medicine according as they had 
need, even tenderly nursing them in their sickness. It. was while 
watching in one of these hovels he caught ophthalmia, which nearly 
cost him his eyes. He once walked a hospital that he might become 
a more efficient nurse. He was on one occasion spending a little 
time in North Wales where his friend Maddocks, who was then in Eng- 
land, had built an embankment whereby thousands of acres had been 
redeemed from the sea. Shelley discovered that it was becoming 
dangerously weakened by the waves, and in order to raise means to 
repair it, he immediately drew upa paper, heading it with a subscrip- 
tion of £500, a sum he could iil afford, and then diligently circu- 
lated it among those living near. Numerous instances are ‘related of 
his active benevolence during his short winter stay among. this 
people. 

In London one evening about dusk he and his college mate Hogg, 
weary of their walk, were on their way to the hotel for tea. 
As was their wont, they fell into animated debate. While 
Shelley was maintaining his opinions with great warmth, entirely un- 
mindful of the throng through which he was threading his way, he 
suddenly stopped, then pushed his comrade unceremoniously threugh 
a narrow door that opened into the shop of a pawnbroker. This 
strange maneuver he briefly explained afterward in response to some 
expression from Hogg of surprise and annoyance. Ona former visit 
to London, some old man, it seems, had told him his distress, which 
ten pounds alone were able to relieve. Shelley’s sympathies were in- 
stantly aroused. He gave him what he had, and then for the balance 
he pawned a beautiful solar microscope upon which he had set great 
value. This, as he chanced to pass this same way, it suddenly 
occurred to him to redeem. Although in the latter years of his life 
his annual income from his inheritance was about one thousand 
pounds, and his habits were as simple as a hermit’s, he rarely was 
with funds, so unceasing were his charities. He made no parade 
of his gifts. They were bestowed with the utmost delicacy, and 
those blessed by his bounty were never afterward embarrassed by any 
inconsiderate allusion. 
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But Shelley, even in this his best estate, was pitiably weak. He 
lacked discretion, being touched by every tale of trouble, without 
dreaming that shiftless vagabonds often drive sharp bargains 
in tears and sighs and tattered clothes, hawking pathos about the 
street as they would tinware or calico. He also sadly lacked system 
in his giving, and thus greatly crippled his power to relieve the dis- 
tress whose wide prevalence so profoundly grieved him. Though 
he thus betrayed an utter ignorance of human nature, and weakly 
followed the blind promptings of his heart, yet the very fact that 
he believed in every one’s integrity proved his own ; and however 
much we may laugh at his childish credulity, at his impetuous and 
ill-directed efforts, his self-forgetfulness commands our admiration. 
As I have already remarked, he was essentially a dream-creature ; 
his kingdom was cloud-land. But in his wildest aberrations gener- 
ous impulses never quit him company ; they followed him like troops 
of angels. 

He was of strong personal attachments. The multitude, it is 
true, were so repelled by his beliefs they studiously avoided him; and 
such were his sensitivene s and self-distrust, he instinctively shrank 
from general society, and being naturally of a contemplative habit 
he early became enamored with solitude. Consequently very few 
ever knew him personally, but those few seemed unable to allude to 
the magnetism of his presence except in the words of hero-worship. 
He had a fertile fancy, a fearless utterance, a contagious enthusiasm. 
He was open-handed to a fault. The resources of his genius and of 
his scholarship were also at their disposal, for he not only witnessed 
their increasing popularity in the world of letters without that ugly 
envy of authors, but freely furnished them facts and even loaned 
them the wings of his imagination. Byron was a superficial scholar, 
and drew largely on the fruits of Shelley’s study, his retentive 
memory, his bold, free thought; Shelley parting with his mental 
wealth to his rival without stint, simply for the asking. The 
poetry Byron wrote while in Switzerland is more especially perme- 
ated with his refining and elevating influence. Ina letter to Moore 
Byron writes: ‘Shelley, who is another bugbear to you and the 
world, is to my knowledge the least selfish and the mildest of men ; 
a man who has made more sacrifices to his fortune and his feelings 
than any of whom I have ever heard.”” He expressed the same sen- 
timents in conversation with Lady Blessington shortly after Shelley’s 
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death. Such was the private judgment of one who, out of servile 
deference to the world’s opinion, wholly ignored his acquaintance 
with him when writing for the public eye, in such low estimation 
was Shelley held by the mass of his countrymen. While in Italy 
Shelley placed himself,.for the sake of his friend, on one occasion, 
in most imminent peril, receiving in the affray a saber stroke on the 
head and a fall from his horse. His gallantry astonished Byron, 
for, as he remarked, it was a mystery to him upon what principle 
any man could be induced to prefer the life of another to his own. 
Once a storm surprised them when out sailing, and became so vio- 
lent they abandoned all hope of their little boat ever reaching the 
shore in safety. Byron in the emergency proposed to Shelley, who 
was no swimmer, that if he would cling to an oar he would try and 
pull him in; but without a moment’s hesitation he refused, though he 
thus apparently let go his only chance of rescue. He imagined 
Byron would have a sufficiently difficult task to save himself. Such 
self-forgetfulness has appeared in human history only at the rarest 
intervals. 

The fact that Byron was never a willing witness to any one’s mer- 
its, friendship being, as he himself confessed, a propensity in which 
his genius was very limited, warrants us in attaching to any praise 
that may have fallen from his lips or pen, or have been unconsci- 
ously expressed in his life, a peculiar emphasis. 

The attachment for each other of Shelley and Leigh Hunt was of 
the closest, and lasted till death. Hunt says that for his pait he 
never could mention the poet’s name without a transport of love and 
gratitude. Horace Smith, a prosperous stock-broker, one of the 
authors of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,’’ was warmly attached to him. 
Although they were at direct issue on questions of religion and 
social order, and Shelley was the object of obloquy everywhere, 
Smith always reposed in him the utmost confidence, honoring with- 
out security every draft made upon him, feeling certain that he had 
some benevolent scheme in mind, and would not for his life know- 
ingly misapply a single farthing. Shelley was, perhaps, drawn into 
closer intimacy with Keats than with any other of his acquaintances; 
and in some of the incidents of their intercourse his capacity for 
pure, fervent, self-sacrificing attachment conspicuously appears. 
They agreed during a set six months to write competing poems. 
‘‘Endymion” and ‘The Revolt of Islam’? were the result of this 
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friendly rivalship. Keats’s effort on its issue from the press was 
most mercilessly criticised in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” Shelley 
with great magnanimity wrote to Southey to interfere in his favor. 
But the reply he received, instead of speaking in generous compli- 
ment of Keats, feil upon himself in cruel accusation. The treachery 
came unawares. It stung him like an adder. The fair fame of 
England’s poet-laureate from that day shines with a diminished lustre. 
Shelley was seemingly as interested in Keats’s prosperity as in his 
own. The pleasure he derived from the excellencies of ‘The Eve 
of St. Agnes” and ‘‘Hyperion” was never embittered by sugges- 
tions of envy. It was upon his open page his eyes last rested. 
From ‘Adonais,’’ that consummate flower .of his genius, there 
exhales a fragrance of affection that will never die out of English 
literature. Love claims her own. Now at last, after life’s fitful 
fever, they lie peacefully sleeping side by side. 

By far the major part of his writings was conceived in the true 
spirit of philanthropy. His schemes were, many of them, quixotic, 
it is true; some were absolutely pernicious; but they every- 
where bear evidences of a most tender solicitude for the welfare of 
suffering and wronged men. In ‘‘The Revolt of Islam”’ his verse 
breaks out in hot indignation against the oppressor; in the drama 
of ‘* Hellas’’ and in the odes to Naples and to Liberty there breathes 
through exquisite choral melodies an enthusiasm of gladness because 
of the oppressor’s overthrow, such as could have come only from the 
heart of one who loved much. 

We have here a picture of seemingly the most kind-hearted and 
considerate of men. Yet it appears it was possible for this man to 
abandon wife and babe, and so live afterward as to call down upon 
him the curses of nearly all England. I have shown how he 
could not bear the sight or thought of sorrow. He emptied his 
purse, he took his shoes from his feet, the bread from his mouth, 
sacrificed ease, faced death, for the welfare often of utter strangers, 
so profoundly the presence of grief and pain moved him. And 
these acts were performed not merely once or twice, but they were 
the daily habit of his life ; and so deeply seated, so spontaneous, so 
irresistible were these impulses of sympathy, even his belief that he 
was misinterpreted and maligned, the fact that he had become a 
social outcast, seemed powerless to check for an instant his purposes 
of love. We have found his personal attachments to be intense, to 
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be characterized by the noblest self-sacrifices, and to continue con- 
stant untildeath. Still this strange being, without any outward sign 
of emotion, sundered the most sacred and the tenderest of ties. 
Months passed. He never inquired. after either the wife or child 
whom he had abandoned with such apparent nonchalance. He 
seemed to have forgotten them. A new voice soon after thrilled 
him, and he precipitately formed a new alliance without sanction of 
law. At last Harriet, made desperate, as most thought, by care and 
homesickness, threw herself into the river, and Shelley woke to find 
himself arraigned at the bar of public opinion to answer the charges 
of cowardice, of cold, cruelty, and of an impure life, which from 
every quarter were in hot indignation preferred against him. 

Is it possible to acquit Shelley of blame in this matter? Assuredly 
not. This is neither hoped for nor sought. My aim is simply to 
clear his life of the appearance of inconsistency, by placing in their 
proper light certain mitigating circumstances, and to call attention 
to certain constitutional peculiarities and defects usually overlooked. 
They are briefly these. He was a mere boy when he married Harriet, 
not yet out of his teens. She told him she was in trouble. That is 
about all he knew about her.. His quick fancy fired. He must 
relieve her, whatever the hazard. He did exactly what an intensely 
sympathetic, imaginative, impractical, inexperienced boy would do. 
It is impossible to overstate the rashness of the act, for he had neither 
money, profession nor friends. His father had already driven iim 
out of doors, made mad by his obstinate atheism, and now this mis- 
alliance, so humbling to paternal pride, rendered reconciliation 
hopeless. These two children, for they were nothing more, wan- 
dered aimlessly from place to place. Neither of them possessed 
any faculty for self-help; neither of them, the least conception of 
economy ; and so it was not long before absolute starvation stared 
them full in the face. Such desperate straits very naturally tended 
to cool their ardor, and force into painful prominence the fact, for 
fact it was, that there existed between them absolutely no commu- 
nity either of tastes or temperament. None will dispute their utter 
unfitness for a life-intimacy with each other. Separation was 
resolved upon. The agreement was mutual, and entered into in ap- 
parent good humor. He left her with her babe in her arms at the 
door of her old home, where he knew there was an abundance of 
material comforts. I fail to see the necessity of imputing to Shelley 
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any unkind intent. In making up our judgment we should keep in 
mind his utter dejection, his wounded pride, his crushing sense of 
helplessness. We should remember that he was essentially a dream- 
creature, hopelessly unfit to push his way in the world; that he pos- 
sessed one of the most vivid imaginations ever entrusted to mortals, 
accompanied by such acute sensibility that there swept through his 
brain tempests of thought of which most men know nothing. We 
should recollect that while his benevolence was cosmopolitan, 
his congeniality was limited in the extreme. His mental make 
being so peculiar, his personal likes and dislikes so positive and 
powerful, the wonder is he ever succeeded at all in consorting 
with his fellows. To have been forced into daily intimacy with one 
with whom he had little or nothing in common would have been for 
him the keenest torture. Those outside influences that hold together 
so many family circles, those prudential reasons, questions of con- 
venience, solicitude for children or dread of public scandal, were 
with him as weak as cobwebs. He was of too intense a tempera- 
ment to be able to take any such middle course. Marriage to him 
was a matter of affection, not of finance. To have continued to 
feign what he had ceased to feel would have been a living lie, a 
thing he loathed. I find it stated by one of his biographers that 
after he had commenced living with Mary he consulted with his law- 
yer in‘all seriousness whether it would not be feasible for Harriet 
and her children to make their home with them. While in this he 
showed his laughable ignorance of human nature, his remarkable de- 
ficiency in the plainest common sense, he also showed that he was 
still friendly and felt solicitous that they should fare well ; he showed 
that he was totally unconscious that he had done them an irrepar- 
able injury, that between them and him there had been an impass- 
able gulf fixed. This single circumstance throws a flood of light 
upon this whole affair. 

Was Harriet’s suicide the result of Shelley’s abandonment and 
proof of his cruelty? There are some strange incidents in her his- 
tory which seem to controvert this. Even as far back as her school 


days, when kindly used, she meditated self-murder; and even after 
that the thought came back to her at frequent intervals: Many an 
hour at night she lay awake-devising plans to effect it, although in 
the morning her attention would be diverted, and she would quietly 
go about her accustomed duties. She was in the habit of conversing 
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on this theme before entire strangers, with nothing extraordinary in 
either tone or manner, making it the subject of extended table-talks 
and astonishing the guests by her coolness. Did she not dwell on 
this thought until the thought mastered her? Would she not have 
destroyed herself sooner or later had there been no separation? Her 
first child, Ianthe, was at one time affected with a tumor. A sur- 
geon was summoned. Few would have courted the opportunity of 
watching him at his work. Harriet, though plainly told by him that 
the sight would be exceedingly painful, and that she could possibly 
do no good, yet, young mother though she was, she not only per- 
sisted in remaining, but narrowly watched every detail in this terrible 
performance, without the least symptom of sympathy, to the utter 
amazement of those present. This incident, revealing as it does the 
sharp contrast between Harriet and Shelley, should have no little 
weight in determining the causes of the separation and subsequent 
suicide. Harriet’s sister, Eliza, who dogged the footsteps of the young 
couple like a thing of evil, persistently reminding Harriet of her 
diseased nerves and nursing her already too plain predilection, and 
gradually exciting toward herself Shelley’s deep aversion, probably 
played no small part in this tragedy. Shelley once wrote ina letter: 
**T certainly hate Eliza with all my soul. It is a sight which awak- 
ens an inexpressible sensation of disgust and horror to see her caress 
my poor little Ianthe, in whom I may hereafter find the consolation 
of sympathy. I sometimes feel faint with the fatigue of checking the 
overflowings of my unbounded abhorrence for this miserable wretch. 
But she is no more than a blind and loathsome worm that cannot 
see to sting.’’ The exact cause of this aversion isunknown. It was 
excessive, as were all his feelings, as indeed was his former deference 
to this same lady. Harriet was held by her under some fatal fasci- 
nation ; and Shelley, in his desperation to rid himself of the loathed 
presence, may have determined on what he would have gladly 
averted. 

He evidently purposed to assume the care of his children again 
should his means ever warrant it, and to properly educate them. 
And when he attempted this and was denied the privilege by decree 
in Chancery on the ground of his having written Queen Mab, for no 
other charge was sustained against him, grief and rage swept through 
him like a whirlwind. In his «‘ Lines to the Lord Chancellor’ we gain 
some conception of this terrible tempest. The poem is no piece of 
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ambitious rhetoric prepared for the press. He never made allusion 
to it, threw it into his limbo of rejected manuscripts, and doubtless 
thought it destroyed. It is idle to contend that the heart that broke 
out in this awful curse ever looked upon his children coldly. Surely 
from nothing but outraged paternal tenderness could have come this 
wild maniac shriek. That-he seldom, if ever, alluded to his children 
is no proof of indifference ; for it was among the eccentricities of this 
strange being to speak with a mysterious air, in hushed whispers, on 
subjects which to most people seemed commonplace. Some say that 
when the news of Harriet’s fate reached him he was for three days 
beside himself; but reason returned, and in time there came upon his 
thoughts a deep peace. Such an announcement would naturally have 
fallen upon one of such delicate nerves with dangerous force, over- 
whelming him for the time with self-accusation. Had he been capa- 
ble of the calculating, cold cruelty with which he was charged, his 
feelings never would have been sufficiently intense to have thus mas- 
tered him; and had he not found when he came to himself that he 
had over-estimated for the instant his real guilt, that he had been less 
a designing criminal than a weak, blind creature of circumstance, 
overtaken in a fault at a time when hope had well nigh died within 
him, erring less in heart than head, he never afterward could have 
attained that abiding peace. 

He felt himself completely absolved from his first marriage, though 
he was still undivorced, for he honestly believed that law-makers 
in this matter meddled with what did not rightly concern them. 
He saw Mary, and on first sight was very naturally carried by storm. 
In his subsequent action we see the same thoughtless impetuosity 
which marks the acts of his whole life. It so chanced he found a 
companion perfectly suited to his peculiar temperament, one who 
with him could range with ease through the widest fields of fancy, 
thoroughly understanding and appreciating his marvelous gifts. In 
the presence of the constancy of his affection for Mary, the acknowl- 
edged purity and quiet contentment of their wedded life, it is im- 
possible for me not to acquit Shelley of those grave charges preferred 
against him. That he was impulsive, impractical, sensitive, a mag- 
nifier of trifles, the slave of foolish whims, the champion of crude 
and mischievous notions about the functions of government and the 
demands of social life; that he betrayed a pitiable ignorance of 
human nature, and a pitiable lack of power to adapt himself 
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to the ever-changing circumstances of human life, I stand ready 
to grant. But that to these and kindred defects, the morbid 
outgrowths of the very traits of character to which I have 
directed attention, called out in an extraordinary juncture of affairs, 
and to these alone, can be traced the causes of that abandonment of 
family which has brought him under such condemnation, I stand 
equally read to maintain. 

The fifth and last phase of Shelley’s character to which I direct 
attention is his large gift of hope. Of him, thus viewed, we have 
the true type in the Statue of Mercury, which, poised far in air 
above the site of the old French Bastile, crowns the column of 
July. In marked contrast to Egypt’s titan Sphinx, sunk neck-deep 
in sand, its placid stone face fronting the dead centuries, we have 
here a winged boy at the point of taking flight, deigning to touch 
the pedestal on which he stands with but the tips of his lifted feet. 

We see in this life-habit of hope a necessary resultant of those 
other powerful leanings of Shelley’s mind of which I have already 
attempted an analysis. The latest thoughts of this dreamer. still 
glisten with dew. His faculties never lost their morning freshness. 
‘To the very last he looked out on life with the eager expectation of 
childhood. The texture of his mind was too ethereal to adequately 
grasp the prosaic, practical, breathing world about him. In his pas- 
sionate longings to overthrow its tyrannies we have seen him in ful! 
confidence put out his little baby hands tg pluck down the Gibraltars 
of social caste and bigotry, of old-time prejudice and self-seeking, 
behind which they lay entrenched. As he was a natural recluse, 
lacking the experience of a man of affairs or any inclination to 
mingle with the multitude and familiarize himself with their methods 
of thought and the groundwork of their character,—a born philan- 
thropist stung into morbid sympathy with the wretchedness of that 
multitude by his own personal wrongs,—a radical, a revolutionist by 
the very temper of his mind,—no wonder his brain became the general 
rendezvous of every crazed theory of reform. His imagination, 
noted alike for its abstractness and its intensity, gave them the 
definiteness and semblance of life, even transfigured them by its 
witchcraft into conquering bands of angels. Although the opposi- 
tion he encountered surprised him like the sudden uncovering of 
masked batteries, yet he never was conscious of danger, never once 
questioned the soundness of his views or distrusted their ultimate 
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triumph. We have seen him under such influences carried away by 
the impulse of an outraged individualism into blind frenzy. We 
have seen him too in happier moods, at times when thrones tottered 
and light broke fitfully along the world,—then the enthusiasm of 
his mental frames was but a step removed from inspiration. His 
spirit seemed to rend the veil of the future and catch a glimpse of 
the fulness and splendor that are in waiting. His two-paged pam- 
phlet, that wild freak of his college days, he looked upon as the ad- 
vance guard of an army of arguments, destined under his leadership 
to overturn unfit faiths everywhere. No sooner had Oxford banished 
him in her paroxysm of panic than the plucky boy set about the 
recasting and completion of Queen Mab, and we find even this 
chaos of destructive beliefs, this embodiment of bold blasphemy, 
bathed in the same golden atmosphere of hope. He thought a mil- 
lennium near, even at the door. Irish exiles found no difficulty in 
enlisting him in their madcap enterprises. The Greek patriots 
went from his presence to dream new dreams of glory. A burdened 
people here and there grew restive, and he burst out at once into 
those rich choral melodies that ring through the drama of ‘ Hellas’’ 
and the odes to Naples and to Liberty. There is, it is true, in his 
‘‘Alastor’’ and in one or two of his minor poems, a spirit of dejection; 
but these we must remember were written at times of extreme bodily 
weakness and under. presentiments of death. In ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound”’ the true character of Shelley, his strong and weak points as 
both man and author, the peculiarity of his beliefs, the aspirations 
‘that stirred within him, and the grand hopes in a world’s reclaim to 
which he through life so fondly clung, received, perhaps, their most 
perfect expression; and this production consequently, while Adonais 
remains the finished masterpiece, must take precedence of all the 
other writings of the poet as the fullest representative of his genius. 
This is the poem over whose pages the enthusiasm of Hope sheds 
an especial splendor. There is an oriental magnificence, a fervency, 
an exultant freedom in its imagery, ushering us into the privileged 
presence-chamber of the Spirit of Gladness. There seems to be en- 
tertained no more doubt about the happy issue of the battle of pas- 
sions and principles still fiercely waging on the wide field of the 
world than if it were already an accomplished fact. Indeed we have 
here elaborated into a lyrical drama the millennial day-dreams of the 
very Prince of Visionists. 
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The argument of the poem is this. Love is the motive power of the 
universe. Goodness is inherent in men, and capable of self develop- 
ment ; while evil is a usurper, destined to irremediable overthrow. In 
other words, the human race both can and will reform by the might 
of its own free choice. For the drapery of this thought Shelley has 
remodeled the old Greek myth that forms the plot of one of the lost 
tragedies of Aeschylus. The throne of Saturn, personating ignorant 
innocence, is usurped by Jupiter, the spirit of evil, who, jealous of 
Prometheus, the humanity in man, and wishing to extort from hima 
revelation of the danger that threatens his empire, chains him to 
a rock and delegates fell furies to feed upon his ever-renewed heart. 
But the tyrant finds no torture that can tame the Titan. The secret 
is kept; the fatal step taken. Demogorgon, the Spirit of Oblivion, 
Jove’s own offspring, becomes his destroyer, and Prometheus, freed 
by Hercules, re-establishes with nature his old companionship. 

Prometheus, at the opening of the drama, speaks of his slow drag- 
ging centuries of pain, their moments divided by keen pangs till 
they seem years. Though torture and solitude and scorn are his 
empire, he glories in it as a conqueror, believing it more enviable 
than that of his tormentor. Though each hour brings pain he wel- 
comes it, for one among them is to drag forth the cruel king to kiss 
his feet, which then would not deign to trample the prostrate slave. 
The Titan, confident of his approaching triumph, pronounces a pity 
for the fallen god, not in malevolent exultation as at first, before sor- 
row had lifted him into nobler thought. He asks his former curse 
recalled, and Earth forces the phantasm of the very foe against whom 
it was first pronounced, to repeat it. It is filled with proud defiance, 
bidding the torturer do his worst. While expressing appreciation of 
the woes in store, presenting a frightful picture of the agony with- 
in the gift of omnipotent hate, he yet invokes a sufferer’s curse to 
clasp his tormentor like remorse, till his infinity shall be a robe of 
envenomed agony, a crown of burning gold. He waits to welcome 
the hour when the mask shall be torn from the face of the tyrant, 
and after 


‘¢Fruitless crime 
Scorn track his lagging fall through boundless space and time.”’ 


These words, thus again pronounced, Prometheus regrets, calls 
them quick and vain, remarks that grief was blind, that he wished 
no living thing to suffer pain. Earth, fearing from this expression 
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of pity that the Titan was at last vanquished, is reassured by Ione, 
who is confident it is but a a passing spasm. Then Mercury arrives 
with a band of furies. Before they are let loose the messenger ex- 
postulates with the rebel, endeavors to convince him of the hopeless- 
ness of his rebellion, and to induce him to divulge the secret and 
thus secure his release. ‘‘ Let others flatter crime,’’ replies the cap- 
tive, ‘I wait the retributive hour.’? The hell-hounds clamor for 
their victim. He warns Mercury of the danger of delay. Still Mer- 
cury, sympathizing with the grand old sufferer, says pleadingly : 
‘¢Once more answer me, 
Thou knowest not the period of Jove’s power ?” 
The reply comes back, 


‘‘T know but this, that it must come.”’ 


Mercury bids him plunge into eternity and see the centuries of 
approaching agony; _he pictures his bliss among the gods if he will 
but yield; and when at his continued refusal he expresses wonder 
and pity, there comes from the firm lips of the Titan, 


‘« Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, 
Not me . . . . How vain is talk— 
Call up the fiends.”’ 


They come. Such pictures of mental torture as here follow, have 
few, if any parallels in literature. The ordeal ended, the air is filled 
with light and music from a chorus of spirits, bright essences of hu- 
man thought, indefinable hopes, aspirations after better things, self- 
forgetting love, dreams of poets, all the tokens of innate nobleness 
in men, harbingers of brighter days. They assure him that though 
Ruin is now Love’s shadow, its doom is sealed. 

In the opening of the second act, Panthea and Ione, types of faith 
and hope, are visited with dreams that body forth this same bright 
future. In succeeding scenes they go down with Asia to the cave of 
Demogorgon and enquire after the origin of evil, and we encounter 
in the reply some of those wild vagaries, so common to the poet, be- 
traying most lamentable weakness. At the close of the conversation 
Asia demands of Demogorgon when Prometheus shall be freed and 
right again reign on the earth; and in this reply impersonating the 
hours, we feel a most consummate artist is touching the canvass into 


life. The spirits ride by in chariots drawn by winged steeds tramp- 
ling the dim winds : 
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«Some look behind as fiends pursued them there, 
Others with burning eyes lean forth and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair; they all 
Sweep onward.”’ 

Of these one bears a dreadful countenance—a ghastly charioteer, 
the shadow of a destiny whose accompanying darkness is soon to 
wrap in lasting night heaven’s kingless throne. As this terrible 
darkness floats up and ascends the car, the coursers fly in terror, 
trampling out the stars. Another chariot stays near the verge of the 
horizon. It is an ivory shell inlaid with fire. A young spirit guides 
it. In his eyes is the light of hope. He says, in announcing his 
coming : 

‘«My coursers are fed with the lightning, 

They drink of the whirlwind’s stream. 

* * * * * * 

I desire ; and their speed makes night kindle : 
I fear; they outstrip the typhoon: 

Ere the clouds piled on Atlas can dwindle 
We encircle the Earth and the Moon. 

* * * * * * 

On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire, 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their feet must be swifter than fire : 
They shall drink the hot speed of desire.”’ 

After the spirits wing by, Asia’s—nature’s—future is foretold in 
most delicate and impressive imagery. 

In the third act Demogorgon, with tranquil might, remands Jove 
down to darkness. Hercules strikes the fetters from the limbs of 
the Titan, the exiled Asia returns to the side of her lover, and the 
Spirit of the Hour, as he sweeps through the-air in his chariot, her- 
alds the dawn of the new era. The concluding act is a series of tri- 
umphal chants, in whose wraith-like fancies we witness one of the most 
ethereal-minded of mortals in a state of wild transport. An unwonted 
glory lights his thought, for it is here, where Hope by her enchant- 
ments seemingly draws aside for him the hiding curtains, it may be 
safely said his powers of creation culminate. 

This drama, while unquestionably a work of art, is also, and with 
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even greater emphasis, a confession of faith and a revelation of tem- 
perament. With it simply as such am I at present concerned. 
And now let me ask what is there more natural than that this fearless 
devotee to truth, this dream-bewildered lover of men, this tameless 
Arab-child, thus firmly convinced that the world’s sufferings were 
due to whatever of its customs and laws restrained in the least the 
utmost personal freedom, and that so soon as these impediments 
were removed the divinity in man would be self-asserting and reign 
without a rival, that the present social system was doomed to certain 
and swift overthrow; what more natural than that he, led by 
some fatal hallucination to regard himself as the great apostle of this 
new, strange Gospel of Peace, should really from right motives have 
openly violated in his life the common conscience, and in his pub- 
lished works have become the uncompromising advocate of prin- 
ciples which had they prevailed would have hopelessly debauched it? 
I have now completed my analysis of this remarkably excep- 
tional character. It has been my purpose simply to show how 
Shelley, surcharged as he was with imagination, individualism, en- 
thusiasm, love and hope, while exhibiting in his life and writings 
many apparently vital contradictions, actually maintained in the main 
drift of both his thoughts and acts as strict a self-consistency as 
comports with usual human frailty. Precisely how far he was ac- 
countable for his morbid mental moods, his dangerous doctrines and 
still more dangerous modes of life, or how far he was the helpless 
creature of organism and circumstance, I leave an open question, 
preferring that the responsibility of its decision shall rest with that 
higher tribunal to which he has gone, ‘‘The Court of Final Ap- 
peal.”’ Ws. W. KinsLey. 





EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FORESTRY. IL. 


HE love of the woods is one of those esthetic impulses that have 
never yet been accounted for, and man’s mysterious feelings 
awakened by a communion with the silence of the forest have never 
been laid open to the understanding by any analytical process of his 
own philosophy. The charm possessed by the primeval forest is most 
profound; it seems to spring from that inexplicable attraction 
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between man and nature that ever remains problematical, and, as 
a psychological question, needs solution. To us Americans the 
primeval forest is a thing of course, and its quiet solemnity is iden- 
tified with all our national home associations. Our wild, shady 
haunts have never been formed by our own arrangement, but are 
the Creator’s gift; we have never planted them nor watched their 
growth; in many localities they stand as the floral result of three or 
four centuries. Indeed, the formation of the woods is to us an en- 
tire novelty ; and surrounded by them and enjoying their protect- 
ing influences since we were born, we form no conception of that 
new existence which is to follow the present, when our woodlands 
shall flourish around and about us, planted and reared by our own 
hands. ;, 

To the European the primeval forest stands in quite a different 
light. Having, as a general thing, never seen it, he feels a venera- 
tion for it unknown to us; and on landing on our shores and behold 
ing its luxuriant foliage, a careless luxuriance and novel to him, he 
gives ready expression to his joyous surprise. For the first time he 
finds nature in her original manifestations. This and much more 
that could be said in favor of the woods is the representation of the 
subject viewed merely as a mental sustenance—a refuge for poetry 
and material for art. We design more particularly in these papers 
to point out the necessity of protecting and perpetuating them for 
great national purposes, and for the benefit of futurity. 

It is only within the last decade that a few writers have come 
forward and sounded the first alarm of a speedy decadence of the 
American forest, representing in forcible tones the appalling con- 
sequences of such an event. They have given confirmation to the 
theory that a large portion of our material prosperity is derived 
from the existence, regulation and protection of forest territory, by 
referring to the experiences of Europe, and availing themselves of 
the history of sylviculture in those antiquated lands of a venerated 
civilization. 

In furnishing statements in regard to the positive diminution of 
this form of our early vegetation, no certain data are within reach, 
many of them being purely conjectural, while others are inferential, 
drawn from geographical knowledge of territorial surface, and the 
terrestrial elevations that characterize a large part of the United 
States. For the mountain is ever identified with forest shades, and 
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with the exception of that long range that separates us from Cali- 
fornia, the American mountain is everywhere shielded from the sun 
by an umbrageous and luxuriant vegetation. 

In 1870, the Federal Government made an effort to ascertain the 
relative amount of woodland and cleared surface then existing, in 
farms and lands in occupancy, exclusive of wild and unoccupied ter- 
ritory, the probable wooded contents of which being deduced from 
the known surveys of square miles and acres. 

Large masses of figures have been employed to denote the con- 
sumption of wood and diminution of our sylvan possessions. A 
thousand millions is found inadequate for the purpose,and we find a 
hundred thousand millions a not unusual designation in furnishing a 
conception of demand, supply and loss of timber. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand millions of feet, in round num- 
bers, is supposed to be the amount of soft timber, such as pine and 
hemlock, that is now standing in the forests of the United States 
and Canada. ! 

In this estimate the oak, hickory, birch, maple and other hard 
woods are not included. The states most conspicuous for this vast 
supply of building timber, are Maine, New York, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Minnesota and Wisconsin. In the south, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Texas are rich in the soft woods, such as pine, poplar, cypress and 
juniper, and the durable oaks, including the valuable live oak. Ore- 
gon, together with the territories, Washington, Montana and Alaska, 
comprising, according to the report of 1870, 155 millions of acres, 
abound in timber, and the supply from that section of our country 
will come to our relief when the middle and western states are ex- 
hausted.’ 





' See report from the committee on Public Lands and paper of Franklin B. 
Hough, March 17, 1874. The Chicago Zimes gives a much more liberal es- 
timate, as it conjectures our pine timber alone, exclusive of Canada, to exceed 
320,000 millions of feet. 


? The Secretary of the Navy has repeatedly called the attention of Congress to 
the rapid disappearance of the live oak. This invaluable timber has not only 
been extensively employed for our own Navy, but large demands are made on 
us for exportation. No wood we can propagate will ever supersede its use, 
as it has no equivalent for ship building, and when combined with iron, forms 
the most durable vessels in the world. The extinction of the live oak, there- 
fore, would prove a serious national calamity. 
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North Carolina presents some of the most remarkable contrasts of 
the arboreal creation. As the surface of the land rises from the 
ocean to an elevation of 6,000 feet, in the Appalachian range, veg- 
etation changes its character in accordance with the laws of nature, 
and the flora of this state, as well as South Carolina, produces the 
palmetto and pine as soil and climate change from the tropical to 
the frigid. 

Since the able report was made by Gen. Hazen, and confirmed 
by the testimony of officers of the army as well as those of the topo- 
graphical corps of Engineers, we have been made acquainted with 
the important fact that a very large portion of our western domain 
is entirely bare of forest—barren, arid and unfit for culture. This 
extensive treeless region occupies the whole space lying between the 
rooth meridian and the Sierra Nevada mountains, having Mexico for 
its southern, and the British Possessions for its northern boundary. 
In this cheerless country both cause and effect are aptly illustrated. 
It possesses no trees, because there is no moisture to sustain them; 
while, on the other hand, the moisture imbibed by the earth cannot 
be retained, because there is neither foliage of tree or shrub to shield 
it from the burning rays of the sun, and no protection for the 
springs that would naturally form near the surface. Although the 
Sierra Nevada mountain region is characterized by this scanty pro- 
tection of foliage, amounting in some portions to entire destitution, 
we find all the mountainous country east of the Mississippi well 
wooded, embracing a prolific growth of every species of timber that 
can be made applicable for fuel, building, and all the useful arts. 
Although all the wood on the mountains is utilized when accessible, 
the inaccessibility of much of it has been the means of saving it from 
entire destruction and the heedless waste that would otherwise have 
been its fate. 

In casting our eyes over the map of the Western States, and sur- 
veying all those chains of mountains that interlace one another from 
Canada to Texas, we may form some conception of the vast trea- 
sures we yet possess in the shape of timber ; and in contemplating 
this abundance, the more superficial class of thinkers, who dispense 
with all statistics, deride the idea that the nation is prematurely 
wasting its substance, and the inheritance of the forest is passing away. 
We have said that huge numbers are employed to indicate the rapid 
consumption of the various species of American wood. Of these 
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quantities the most prominent item of exhaustion is lumber, the pro- 
duction and consumption of which in 1870 amounted to 20,000 
million feet.* The exportation of wood, in its various stages of pre- 
paration for manufacture, amounted in value, in 1872, to upwards 
of $12,000,000, and in 1873, to nearly $17,000,000. The next 
and perhaps most considerable item, is that of rails and fencing. 
It has been vaguely surmised that the fences and inclosures of the 
United States cost a sum bordering on $2,000,000,000; the an- 
nual repairs falling little short of ¢100,000,000. ‘These sums are 
inferential from the ascertained number of acres constituting farms, 
reported by the census of 1870. The 70,000 miles of railroads 
absorb an immense quantity of young timber required for the build- 
ing of the roads; and as a renewal of the ties is necessary every 
five to seven years, the drain upon the woods for this purpose is 
easily imagined. 

The amount devoted to the purposes of fuel is equally striking, the 
supposition being, for we possess no concise statistics from census 
reports, that three-fourths of the people use wood for fuel, and that 
the yearly consumption and waste by conflagration of wood in this 
form exceeds one hundred millions of cords. The. present annual 
production of charcoal pig metal is 570,000 tons. In the process of 
reducing the ore and again converting the raw to refined iron, nearly 
2,000,000 cords of wood are consumed ; and had the same process 
continued up to the present time, we can imagine what a vast con- 
sumption of forest timber would have resulted from it. Most of the 
old iron works, it is true, had their reservations of timber land, 
which by a regular renewal of a forty or fifty years’ growth sufficed 
to supply a small furnace perpetually with its fuel. This was and is 
yet regarded as the means of furnishing an inexhaustible supply of 
fuel for an iron works of diminutive yield. Considering the exten- 
sive scale of production that has superseded the old process, no 
woodland property in the country would be adequate to keep a single 
one of our large works in operation. No event in the history of our 
material progress in this country, therefore, could give more cause 
for congratulation than the discovery of the application of mineral 
coal to the reduction of our ores to iron, which enables a single iron 
works to discharge from its six to eight stacks 100,000 tons of pig 





3 Report of Commissioner on Public Lands, 1874. 
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metal annually. To produce the same amount of charcoal iron 300,- 
ooo cords of wood would be required, and 7,500 acres of land would 
be divested of all its trees. Among other assertions in regard to the 
annual consumption of forest material, we find one that rests on 
strong probability,‘ viz, that the decrease of the forest per year 
amounts to seven millions of acres. 

Assuming the census reports of 1870 to approximate to the truth, 
and the total extent of woodland comprised in our 48 States and 
Territories to amount to 562,000,000 acres, the whole of this species 
of national wealth would be extinguished in the short space of 80 
years. Nature, it is true, would in that time restore what she had 
yielded up to man; but even aided by her most prolific resources, 
reforestation could not keep pace with the duplication of our popula- 
tion every thirty years. Although the agricultural report of 1872 
on this question is somewhat qualified by conjecture, yet we think 
some cogent reasoning can be drawn from the estimate it gives us 
of the percentage of woodland of all the States and territories up to 
the time the report was made, thus: 


STATES. 


Maine. . . Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 2 | COMM . 12... ccccss 28.9 
Vermont " Rhode Island 
ree 29.2 
New Jersey -I | Maryland 

Pennsylvania -g | Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina ; Alabama 
Georgia .6 | Mississippi 
Louisiana ‘ Tennessee 

W. Virginia 
Kentucky ..... 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Nebraska 
California 








4Jackson Pilot. 
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Washington ... 
| Dakota 

New Mexico:....:...... 6.0 | Montama.......... 
TARO... cc ees ’ Indian . 
Arizona........ .g | Alaska ..... 
Wyoming 

The above table leaves an average of 25 per cent. for all the States 
and Territories, so that the total amount of forest in our possession 
would, according to the estimate made in 1872, average 25 per cent. 
of all our territory. 

The percentage of forest territory in the different European States 
stand thus® : 


Norway......... 

Sweden 

European Russia 

Germany ...... Denmark ‘ah 
®Sardinia .. : Great Britain....... 
Holland Y Portugal 


a ee ee oe 4, | or according to some writers, 9. 


By a comparison of the above several countries, with the whole 
areas of cultivated and uncleared lands in our own States, we find 
that at the present time, with the exception of Norway, Sweden and 
Russia, the greater portion of Europe is far behind us in woodland 
wealth. But if this reflection is made at this comparatively primitive 
epoch, when our vast territory contains but forty millions of people, 
what must the exhibit be in a century hence, with a population eight 
times our present number? Much of our mountain timber is lost by 
yearly conflagrations, originating, as we have already shown in 
European forestry, in the desire to obtain pasture for mountain herds. 
The consumption of bark is very large, and in the more inaccessible 
parts the trees, after being felled and divested of bark, are left to de- 
cay. The wanton destruction of the American forest is a subject to 
which legislation, whatever little advances it may have made in that 
direction, has never seriously directed its attention ; and it promises 








>This statement is from the Agricultural Report of 1872,and adopted from a 
German writer, Reutzsch, who gives 30.90, and P. N. Werekha 40.0 to Russia. 

6 All Italy has 85 per cent. of productive land, of which 22 per cent is wood- 
land, and 5 per cent. olive and chestnut forest. 
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to be a question which may come into harsh conflict with the Ameri- 
can’s idea of self-government. In an ideal sense, nothing that sub- 
serves his general well-being belongs to individual man, but falls 
within the parental jurisdiction of the State. The ways and modes 
of life that were once tinctured with aboriginal freedom are thrown 
aside, and our people are beginning to acquiesce in the decrees of a 
higher species of legislation than we have been accustomed to. The 
birds have been for some time under the tutelage of State authority : 
the game of the forest can only be pursued by the hunter in limited 
and appropriate seasons. Great conservative regulations have been 
instituted for augmenting our stock of fish, and pisciculture is growing 
into a science. But little has hitherto been done to save the forest 
from premature exhaustion, and all movements in this direction will 
prove extremely dilatory unless the attention of Congress as well as 
State legislatures is excited by scientific and agricultural associations 
to extend their arm of protection over them. New conditions of 
thought on the subject of self-government, a new era of legislation in 
our republican councils, will have to be inaugurated before the forest 
receives the guardianship it undoubtedly needs. 

In discussing the relative value of the various trees which the 
generation now living has inherited from the virgin earth, we must 
place in the highest appreciation those species of oak that possess 
the most tenacious ligneous properties, and endure the longesc 
against the inroads of time and exposure. Of all the woods we pos- 
sess, the white oak is unquestionably the most valuable, considered 
not alone for its various admirable qualities and general applicability 
to the useful arts of manufacture, but in view of the long process of 
time through which its reproduction has to pass before its loss can 
be reinstated. We have many other woods as essential to the 
various purposes of daily necessity as the white oak; such as the 
pine, hemlock, chestnut, hickory and ash; but their easy culture 
and early maturity render them cheap in comparison with the white 
oak. 

There 1s, we fear, a delusion prevalent as to the possibility of re- 
storing a lost oaken forest. Where the white oak forest has been 
destroyed, nature requires us to wait at least two or three hundred 
years before she reinstates the lost grove; and even these two or 
three long centuries, throughout which numerous generations of man 
will have lived and died, and awaited in vain to see the valued oak 
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re-appear, is a moderate calculation for a renewal of this species of 
tree. Liebig informs us that the oaken forest cannot be restored 
until a long and tardy period shall have covered the soil with a 
growth of pine. The earth, during the existence of the oak forest, 
becomes so thoroughly deprived of potash and other mineral con- 
stituents entering into combination with this tree, that a new spe- 
cies of vegetation must intervene between the original oak and the 
second growth that is to succeed it. 

Nature is known to require a resting period for the soil in the pro- 
duction. of every species of vegetation ; and in the removal of the 
forest the experience of European dendrologists confirms the fact 
that several hundred years are indispensable to complete the cycle 
during which extinct species reappear and fulfill the law of rotation. 
In Cotta’s sketches of forestry it is stated that the traditions of the 
Thuringian forest point to the phenomenon that in every 300 to 400 
years rotations in arboreal growth have taken place there ; whereas 
in France the same rotations have transpired in much less time. 
Otto Sendtner, Professor of Botany in the University of Munich, re- 
marks on this principle in nature, that when the constituents of any 
one vegetable or arborescent form have been exhausted, no means 
for restoration are left but to wait until time shall have effected 
a sufficient disintegration of the substratum of the soil in order to 
reinstate the lost elements of the extinct species.’ .According to 
thls philosophy of the extinction and recovery of trees, we are able 
to form some weighty conclusions on the subject of the American 
forest ; and it leads us to speculate on the deprivation of coming 
generations in the loss of all the valuable oaks with which our coun- 
try teems. The extinction of our oak forest, and more particularly 
the white oak, will-prove a great national calamity, more to be de- 
plored than the exhaustion of all our gold and silver mines; and 
though the older portion of our cotemporaries may not see the con- 
summation of such an event, our successors will have to console 
themselves for the loss by the substitution of other hard woods of 
easy culture and rapid growth. 

Since the application of walnut to so many of the arts and useful 
purposes of life, sad havoc has been committed throughout the wal- 
nut groves; and this noble and beautiful tree, distinguished for a 
wood of the richest variegation the earth produces, is becoming 


These writers, wnt many others on the same subject, remark that leaf wood 
deciduous trees) and needle wood (coniferze) are constantly rotating. 
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more and more a solitary tenant of the forest. At this early day of 
our history we hear complaints of the growing scarcity of walnut 
timber, and the extensive use to which it is applied will soon render 
it the very rarest of American woods. 

As a compensation for this loss, however, the walnut is of easy cul- 
ture, arrives speedily at maturity, and, although appearing spontane- 
ously in calcareous soils, when planted, grows readily in any other. 
Even now, the more thoughtful of our landed proprietors have 
directed some attention to the rearing of walnut trees, invited by the 
encouraging inducement that they shall be able to see their nurslings 
expand into vigor and maturity while they live ; whereas the white-oak 
under usual conditions requires from 100 to 150 years to reach its 
greatest amplitude, the walnut demands but 60 to 80 years to reach 
the same girth and stature.. We find many beautiful specimens of the 
black walnut of fifty years’ growth, in a condition to. be felled for 
mechanical purposes. 

In a utilitarian point of view, chestnut is of far greater value than 
walnut, and undoubtedly ranks next to the white-oak. In respect 
to poverty of soil which gives it adequate nourishment and allows it 
to thrive and bear a useful fruit, it stands in near affinity to the 
needle woods. It springs forth in a liberal growth wherever the - 
oaken forests have become extinguished; but, besides this, it can be 
planted and grows into full development in forty to sixty years. 
Hitherto the chestnut has been used for the ruder purposes of fenc- 
ing and building ; but in our suggestions on reforestation we shall 
endeavor to show how it can be applied as a substitute for pine and 
other soft woods now in vogue. 

Jager, in his excellent work on forest culture,* holds in high esti- 
mation the European larch, (Pinus Larix or Europea) which is indi- 
genous to the Alpine regions and grows among the Carpathian and 
Pyrenean mountains. It finds its most congenial existence in the 
climate of Germany, but it is perfectly at home very far north, and 
in Russia, where its timber is highly prized, there may be seen im- 
mense forests of it. Its hardy existence is sustained 1,000 feet 
higher above the sea than the fir or pine, and in localities where it 
meets with a companion in the Stone or Siberian pine, it has been 


8 Das Forst cultur Wesen nach Theorie und Erfahrung, von I, P. E. L. J 
ger. Marburg. 1874, 
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seen to attain the height of 150 feet by four feet in diameter of stem, 
and the incredible age of 600 years. Although we cannot eulogize 
the American larch in the same degree, excellent as its qualities may 
be, yet we find from the testimony of the writers we have quoted 
that the European tree, wherever the unrivalled oak shall ¢ease to 
serve the wants of men, can and will be made its appropriate suc- 
cessor.® 

Besides being a tree of rapid growth, Jager ascribes to it all the 
desirable qualities of strength and endurance we look for in our 
oaks. 

When the restraints of law come into collision with man’s juris- 
diction over his own property, we are inclined to argue that the for- 
est and water course, conferring equal benefits on land and posses- 
sions, health and life, should stand in similar relations; and this 
question introduces the concluding and not less important branch of 
forest culture, viz: its results upon the habitable surface of the earth, 
and its bearing upon human health and protection of domiciliary 
and agricultural interests. 

The forest, thus far, has been viewed as the source from which we 
derive material for various mechanical agencies, for fuel and every 
appliance that may subserve the comforts and utilities of life. It 
appears before us in quite a different light when studied as that great 
boon to man which promotes his health, his whole physical well- 
being, adds to his intellectual sustenance, and proves itself the great 
conservator of his whole rural domain. ‘The chemical influences of 
the tree in full leaf on the atmosphere’ that surrounds and affects the 
habitation of man, by absorbing during the hours of. darkness the 
deleterious element known as carbonic acid gas, and during the day 





® An able essay on the Larix Europea has been written by Von Berg in the 
Tharander Jahrbuch. Vol. X. 1854. 

The American tree growers differ as to the ligneous properties of the Euro- 
pean larch. Although its durability for general purposes is admitted, there is 
much doubt whether it could be substituted for our harder woods represented 
by the oak, chestnut, hickory or locust. Like most of our American woods, its 
durable qualities are conditioned upon soil, locality and climate. It is denied 
altogether that when grown in this country, in a wet and genial soil, the Euro- 
pean larch is a tree desirable for its timber, and writers who have made the ob- 
servation inform us that, to fulfill the ends of a strong and durable wood, the 
larch should be grown on high, cold and arid land. 
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emitting that great life preserver, oxygen, seem to be admitted by 
all who have taken note of this form of vegetation ; and, therefore, 
the planting of the grove around the homestead has always been 
recommended as a hygienic precaution.” In malarious districts 
fevers have been warded off; or their virulence greatly mitigated, by 
plantations of the sunflower; and numerous varieties of trees are 
shown to be useful for the remarkable powers they possess of absorb- 
ing noxious atmospheric exhalations, while the favorable tendencies 
of the summer grove on health have been universally admitted. Cli- 
matologists are more at variance in regard to the agency of the for- 
est in effecting great and periodical changes in climate over conti- 
nents or large extents of country. To this subject they apply that 
higher grade of physical philosophy which attributes all remarkable 
phenomena, both in the animal organism and the earth’s changes, to 
cosmic causes—causes entirely beyond our sphere of existence, and 
more a subject for speculation than positive science. Without pre- 
tending, however, that the loss of forest surface over the earth has 
anything to do with the great climatic revolutions that have marked 
our earth’s career, we know beyond a doubt that all local modifica- 
tions of temperature are the result of denudation of extensive for- 
ests. Whereas the woods imbibe and retain humidity, and temper 
the winds that pass over them by constant moist exhalations, the 
arid and desert earth heats the atmosphere, and the air, sirocco-like, 
is wafted across and beyond the exposed plains. 

The manner in which a thunder-gust is arrested in its course by 
the tree-clad mountain is beautifully exhibited, and one of nature’s 
most striking scenic displays can be witnessed in this wise by all 
who live within sight of some long mountain range. Dense masses 
of clouds, as they are propelled by the gale, are suddenly arrested ; 
they cannot resist the humid attraction of the woods beneath them, 
and the torrent descends among the trees ; then the thunder-gust, 
instead of plunging with its whole force upon the low country, 
follows the mountain until its worst terrors are spent. 

The woods are not less beneficial in generating rain-falls, and 
distributing moisture over a surface of country, where it thus 
becomes a salutary gift of nature to man’s health and vegetable life, 
than in the remarkable quality justly attributed to them of absorb- 
ing rain and retaining it within the soil. 

By this process the forests on the borders of all the streams and 
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rivers shield the inhabitants from floods and inundations; and 
when the trees are felled and cultivated fields succeed them, all the 
disasters we have previously described follow. 

The truth of this theory can be substantiated by all who occupy 
the borders of our streams ; and as we have witnessed in the whole 
tale of European deforestation and its sad results among the peoples 
of older countries, millions would be given to restore what we have 
lost in the sacrifice of our densely-shaded mountains and hill-sides 
that protected parallel streams. Many of the dwellers along our 
water-courses, however, witness the appalling visitations of freshet 
and flood, of ebb and drouth of their beautiful streams, without being 
conscious of the cause that leads to these great physical reverses in 
the course of nature. To many, the woods along the hill-sides are 
the objective material for esthetic dreams, pleasant reveries and 
pictures of the outward world. All this they certainly are, but when 
we descend to the ecomomies of life, the rationale of making earth 
a pleasant dwelling-place, the preservation of the woods beside all 
our streams becomes a matter of popular study and legislative duty. 

In a country like ours, where the government disregarded the care 
and preservation of the forest from the beginning, the most natural 
and inevitable result has been its unequal denudation over the 
surface of our populous States. The pioneers of our civilization made 
the woods yield to the wants of the farmer ; and wherever the soil gave 
large returns, no system of sylviculture was ever heeded or made a 
subject of scientific thought. Where a prolific soil was sure to yield 
fourfold more than the trees that had been suffered to luxuriate upon 
it, it was deemed poor economy,to allow them a longer existence. 
Their pecuniary product, however, was but a pittance in comparison 
with their future value and importance as a constituent of one 
of the grand arrangements of nature for man’s preservation. 

In the census of 1870 the Federal Government compiled some 
valuable statistics, showing how irregularly deforestation has taken 
place in different States, and illustrated its course over Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and Georgia, in accurately drawn maps, with the percent- 
age of forest and cleared land embraced by each county. These 
three States, which are given as a specimen of the whole country, 
show the most remarkable disparity between cleared and wooded 
area of surface. Illinois passes from 00.0 timber in one county to 
50.7 in the adjoining county, and alternates throughout the State 
from 5 to 50 per cent. of woodland. 
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Pennsylvania exhibits a great excess of deforestation in the south- 
eastern portion. The average of Philadelphia county has been re- 
duced to 5.2, Montgomery to 7.8, Bucks to 10.9, Delaware to 1o, 
Lancaster to 12.1, Lehigh to 14.6, Chester to 14.0, Berks, to 15.0. 
These eight counties include the early settled portion of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the forest clearings for the last 200 years have never been 
sufficiently replanted to restore it to its required proportions of farm 
and woodland. Beyond the line that marks these eight counties 
the average increases to 18 and 20 per cent. Further westward, this 
is succeeded by an average of 40 per cent., and in the wilder por- 
tion of the north it rises from 60 to 88 per cent. Thus the wooded 
area of our State shows the striking contrast of 5 to 88 per cent. 
Even now, in this old and denuded district of Pennsylvania, refores- 
tation is sadly needed to shield the streams that course through 
cultivated lands and restore to many a hillside its former umbra- 
geous picture. It is no longer a question of the future, but is 
urgently needed forthwith. Inthe calcareous soils and other nat- 
urally fertile portions of this State, and the same rule applies to all 
the States, tillage and pasture will continue to clear their way, and 
large reservations of forest, unless held by the State, will never re- 
main to us. The mountain chains alone, as we have already ob- 
served, on whose rocky declivities farming is impracticable, offer 
the only safeguard to the perpetuation of a timber supply; and the 
long Appalachian range will, we hope, remain for an indefinite 
period clothed in the oaks and pines, and other needle woods of 
equal value. Over all the fertile portions of Pennsylvania we may 
anticipate a reduction of forest to the same low average prevailing 
in the south-eastern settlements. As there is no authority to stay 
the destructive work of the axe, or system of entail which would 
obligate our wealthy land-holder to hand down the pride of his 
richly-wooded domain to his offspring, ancestral oaks become a matter 
of European tradition and hearsay, and the ardent desire of sudden 
accumulation by living man makes him regardless of the wants of his 
descendants. Our republican indifference to the perpetuation of 
family estates will probably prevent any large proprietor from imi- 
tating the Duke of Athol in Scotland, who, together with his 
predecessors, has planted 10,000 acres of land, which is not only a 
family inheritance, but also a lucrative investment. 

North Carolina, which is emphatically the forest State, presents a 
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strikingly high average. With the exception of Columbus county 
(av. 8.1) all the counties run from 21 to 91 percent. : a large por- 
tion are covered with from 60 to 80 per cent. of woods. The forest 
chart of Georgia also presents an immense wild, the averages of 
the counties being for the most part from 40 to 80 per cent. 

Assuming that 20 per cent. of area would be a sufficient amount 
of woodland to meet all the requirements of nature, and to guard 
against flood and drought, and supply the demands of man for all 
the, timber he may require after a more radical reform in its eco- 
nomical application than we now have any conception of shall have 
taken place, all the States east of the Mississippi, with the exception 
of Illinois, present at this day a redundancy of woodland. 

But west of the Mississippi a totally different scene is presented. 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, California,!® Nevada, and all the 
Territories. except Washington and Alaska, are fearfully deficient 
in timber, their forest averages running from 3.0 to 17.1 per cent. !! 

In those States and Territories where the low average prevails, man 
must necessarily enjoy an imperfect state of existence, of which there 
will be but little amelioration until art shall have supplied those 


needful aids to nature which she has not spontaneously given him. 
Hence the system of tree-planting is in active progress, and is be- 
coming a subject of thought and inquiry every day. ‘The new 
woods that are propagated, it is true, are of transient durability, but 
they serve the exigencies of a passing generation. 

In all the older States east of the Mississippi, where the averages 
run from twenty-six to fifty per cent., less than a quarter of a cen- 





10 The report of the State Agricultural Society of California for 1870 to 1871, 
says that “ according to careful estimates one-third of the wood existing in Cali- 
fornia 22 years ago has beeti consumed. The requirements of the State for for- 
est products will be at least ten times greater for the next 22 years.” 


"Tn 1866 an estimate was made by the statistician of the government that the 
ratio of forests to our population, then 35,000,000, would be 18 acres per head. 
If therefore during the first century of our republic’s existence, the forest surface 
has been reduced to 18 acres per head, we may easily infer what the aspect of 
our country might be at the opening of another century, when hundreds of mil- 
lions of people will cover the land, unless some system of forestry 1s inaugurated 
in due time, In Europe the ratios present great contrasts : thus, Norway 24.61 
per head ; Sweden 8.55, Russia 4.28, Great Britaino.1, Spain 0.291, Germany 
0.6638, France 0.3766. 
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tury will be required to change the equilibrium of clear land and 
forest, and thus reduce the supply of timber and an adequate abun- 
dance of salutary shade far below what will be needed. 

In the condensed statement we have given of European and 
American forestry, we hope we have succeeded in impressing our 
readers with the same conviction that we possess, which is, that our 
land is moving forward towards deforestation. We see in the not 
distant future the certain doom of our oak and white pine forests, 
and, what is more, no immediate remedy at hand to resuscitate them. 
Had the government, which means the combined intelligence and 
forethought of the people, enacted a system at a very early date, 
embracing some regulations to point out the proportions of 
woodland that should be granted to individual possession, and that 
which should remain in perpetuity as State property, the most valu- 
able of all our stores of material wealth, the oak and pine forests, 
would have retained their existence for an indefinite period. As it is, 
their loss can not be redeemed for centuries to come. In the 
course of time we shall undoubtedly exhaust Canada of all the tim- 
ber she will have to spare, and before another Centennial commem- 
oration draws around, our gigantic population will find the necessity 
of seeking in the tropical regions the various woods needed by the 
multifarious manufactures of the America of the future. Brazil at 
this day has a comparatively slender population of ten millions. At 
that not very distant day to which we have referred, she will have 
vastly increased in numbers; but notwithstanding this, her inter- 
minable forests of every variety of hard and soft timber will be open 
to the markets of the world, and we shall have todraw upon her 
resources. In a single district through which the Amazon, fed by its 
tributaries, runs, there is a circle of forest 1,100 miles in diameter. 
The rich growth of timber seen here is probably unequaled on the 
whole surface of the carth. Humboldt" tells us the palm, by his 
Own measurement, rises to aheight of 192 feet. Below the Isthmus 
of Panama the pine does not grow; neither do the needle trees 
flourish within the tropical regions. Yet all the hard, ornamental 
and many useful woods, including various species of cedar, grow 
there in richest abundance. Of the palm tree there are 400 species; 





12 See Aspects of Nature. Alex. Von Humboldt. Translated by Mrs. Sa- 
bine. 
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and among these there are many that are adapted to the purposes of 
building. When our own pines shall have ceased, Mexico will no 
doubt aid our wants, as various species of that indispensable wood 
thrive among the mountains of that country. The importation of 
timber from such a distant quarter for common purposes, however, 
would only suffice for an emergency; and long before such an exi- 
gency occurs, we hope the American will resort to the planting of 
trees by thousands of millions, as it will be the only means left us 
to ward off the disasters of deforestation-and the appalling spectacle 
of a desert country with all the monuments of man’s genius stand- 
ing in its midst. J. H. 











AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION BETWEEN JOHN 
ADAMS AND JONATHAN SEWALL. 


The Great Hill of Falmouth—In the Summer of 1774. 


Sewall. That last stretch up Falmouth Hill has quickened my 
breath. Ah! what a view, and what a glorious sunrise! with the 
south breeze off the ocean. How clear and fresh the air. Look! 
at the bottom of the hill: see the little town with its smoking chim- 
neys, and the bay dotted with craft. And, listen! even so far as 
this, we can hear the dog barking on the farther shore, the blocks 
rattling on yonder schooner, the heave-ho of the sailors, and, every 
now and then, the rough growl of the skipper. At such an hour 
and with such a scene, Adams, I am more than ever heart and soul 
with the Douglas—I had rather hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak. 

Adams. And I too, if we had larks: but having neither them nor 
nightingales, give me our New England bob-o’-linc’, and above 
all, I say, a real, true Braintree bob-o’linc’. There’s a world of 
music in its little throat, and when, from the rose-bush under my 
wife’s window, it mingles its own with the music of our brook and 
the sighing of our pines, trust me, there comes forth such melody as 
would make St. Cecilia herself turn around to hear. 

Sewall. Our brook; our pines! True! you have been adding 
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lately to the Braintree acres, and your god Boundary, like old 
Rome’s, takes no step backward and makes no long halts. This is 
well, and your power to increase has been right honestly and 
worthily won. Long, long, dear friend—to your children’s chil- 
dren and beyond—may those possessions yield such music as your 
bob-o’-linc’s, running waters and sighing pines can alone give forth; 
long may they bless you with the freshness of your growing shrubs, 
the deep tranquillity of your books, the sweetness of your wife’s 
greeting and of your children’s laughter and of all home sounds! 

Adams. ‘Thanks, dear Sewall. I have known ever since the old 
days at Worcester, when we gave our evenings together to law and 
letters in Colonel Putnam’s office, that I have always had your love 
as you have had mine. I have worked hard, it is true; and now that 
the world has grown somewhat solid beneath my feet, or rather that 
I tread more firmly its slippery surface, I begin to look longingly 
forward tothe enjoyment of that time, when, with my wife and boys, 
I can share the comfort of an old book and an old friend. Begin 
to look, did Isay! I should have said, degan: for, already, clouds 
are gathering over my future, even as yon rising vapor veils the 
glowing surface of the bay. God wot! but something tells me 
that I have gone this circuit for the last time, and my heart is heavy 
thereat. 

Sewall. Nay, nay, dear friend, cheer up! You, our Palinurus, 
whose eye has always kept itself fixed upon the immovable star ! 
you, now, at this time, to peer out fog and murk! you to turn from 
light to gloom! Why should you? You are in the very prime of 
life, your conscience is clear, your powers are vigorous, your spirits 
nimble. What more of heaven can a man have on this earth than 
what you already have in the pride of profession, the respect of fel- 
lows, the love of family.. Only yesterday, when you rose to argue, 
I was struck, as I have been a thousand times, with the unconscious, 
but all the more marked, respect that judge, bar and jury paid you. 
And is it nothing to have a snug house, a pretty farm, an amiable, 
sensible wife, and an annual increase of olive plants around. your 
table, for whose support you are rapidly making provision! Are 
such things nothing? All men are not born at once to fortune, 
love, respect. Yet you have all these pressed down and running 
over, and to them is to be added the honeyed consciousness of hav- 
ing earned them. Youhave climbed to fortune’s steep, not dropped 
there. Why, then, not take your rest? 
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Adams. Other things apart, consider this—something which 
your position as a salaried crown officer hardly permits you to feel 
the force of—that, by the disorders of the times, my occupation is 
well-nigh gone. The port is closed, the courts at home are closed, 
the very town of Boston seems doomed; men do nothing, com- 
merce stands still, clients are seeking quieter and safer places. This 
means, my friend, that my livelihood is in jeopardy, yea, that the 
results of nearly twenty years’ hard work are at stake. Understand 
me, not that I would have matters otherwise, if 

«Out of this nettle danger we pluck the flower safety,”’ 


for I can well imagine that the pangs of that parturition by whicha 
nation is born must be great, and I well know that we must endure 
them. But as things are, how can I be merry and light-hearted 
while friends are flying, wives are weeping, and every eastern gale 
blows to our doors the wrath of a desperate king ! 

Sewall. If, indeed, things were so,—for I do not grant you that 
they exist now— if matters are really drifting to sucha pass, I should 
share your dejection ; but, though bad, they are not as bad as you 
make them out to be. For, in the first place, there will be no war— 

Adams. Nowar! Man, there is war now! You may not be- 
lieve it; nine out of ten of our countrymen do not believe it ; but 
I_I hear it, I see it, I feel it. Yes, those closed courts are war ; 
those armies are war, those fleets are war—everything is war, 
hard, bitter, iron war. 

Sewall. Not yet, not yet. These are but the display of power, 
not its exercise. The government of England, in its relations to 
the colonies, is a paternal one, and it is but making that show of 
force by which firm, but still loving parents must sometimes awe 
their wayward children. The rod is not yet fallen. 

Adams. Paternal government !—loving parent!—not yet fal- 
len! Heavens, Sewall,— i 

Sewall, ‘Listen but ‘for a moment. You and I have watched 
this growing storm together. You have been no stranger to my 
thoughts, and you know well how earnestly I have prayed against 
this day. I yield to no one in my love of country. For years my 
heart has been wrung by the many wrongs which I have deemed 
somewhat arbitrary on the part of England; and if I believed that 
they were aimed at the destruction of our rights as free-born men, I 
would cry out to-day, as I did in ’59, Resist, and resist with arms! 
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But I do not, cannot believe it. The fault is not wholly Britain’s. 
May we not, likewise, be to blame? Witness the mob violence; 
the hanging in effigy of that substitute of royalty itself, the Gover- 
nor ; the outspoken and persistent disrespect to lawfully constituted 
authority ; the measures of the parliament openly threatened with 
resistance, and in fact, resisted ; the lives of good men made intol- 
erable, merely for doing their duty to their sovereign by serving him 
at a time when fidelity means self-devotion, and self-devotion to the 
wrath of what gods, forsooth? The rabble! Witness the judges, 
whose every breath should draw the atmosphere of confidence, def- 
erence, and respect, see them slighted, traduced, vilified, nay cov- 
ered with such contempt, that—you smile, but did we not see the 
other day only, how the whole band of our patriot brethren on the 
circuit—patriot, indeed—sneered at the Sheriff's reception of the 
judges at York, and how each lover of his country clapped spurs to 
his nag and took himself off from the quaint and time-honored cere- 
mony whose forms conveyed that very same respect for authority 
which every feed patriot jumped at paying at the first nod he caught 
from the bench ; and which every patriot without a fee was wishing 
he had a chance to pay. And witness, too, the destruction of pri- 
vate property, blind rage wreaking on harmless fellow-subjects the 
punishment it dare not threaten to the king and parliament that pro- 
voked it; the degradation of the press now become the organ of 
mere persecution and licentiousness ; the violation of the right to 
speak freely, men being tarred and feathered and pelted from their 
homes for daring to withstand the mob’s clamor, or for saying one 
poor word for that king whom we have all sworn solemnly to defend 
and sustain! Are we not, I say, somewhat to blame! Is England 
to sit idly by, while her subjects are abused, her representatives in- 
sulted, her officers maltreated, her parliament contemned, her judges 
despised, and all because they are Englishmen, and English at heart 
as in name! For my part, when I think of thetrammeled commerce, 
the hindered administration, the thwarted legislation, the hampered 
justice ; of the sneer, the threat, the lofty airs, the jaunty strut ; of 
the downright rebellion now become the fashion with the very boys 
in the gutters—for my part, I say, I wonder not at what in her just 
irritation England has done, but at what in her mercy she has left 
undone. I marvel at her forbearance. 

Adams. And so you should, if effects are to change places with 
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causes; but not till then. All these evils are not results from Eng- 
land’s forbearance, but rather fruits of her oppression. God forbid 
that I should approve either of slighted justice or of mob law, but 
in the face of their existence, I will place the dishonor of their be- 
ing where it belongs, to England’s wrongs upon this land. You 
cannot really suppose, Sewall, that the personal dislike of a crack- 
brained king, of an infatuated minister, of a handful of judges, or 
the loss of a little commerce, has produced these ‘lofty airs” as you 
call them, which, in their turn, have evoked in our harbors fleets 
alive witharmed men! I know you cannot. And yet, to hear you 
talk, one would suppose that these colonies were rightly and justly to 
be considered as children é” statu pupillari, half-grown babes, to be 
clothed, fed, cared for, and, if necessary, stood on a stool in fool’s 
cap and feather, or, if it come to the worst, trounced into obedi- 
ence. 

Sewall. Not so; although, your illustration may have this much 
truth in it, that, after all, this whole difficulty is but the disinclina- 
tion of a boy grown to be a man to remain longer in subjection ; the 
inclination of conscious strength to cast off subjection to authority, 
and to strike out for itself. It was not until after he had waxed fat 
that Jeshuran kicked. But, alas, that this consciousness should be 
infatuation merely, and that, true to nature, this rebellious youth 
should be blind to the all-compelling power of an outraged parent. 

Adams. I meant my illustration to stand as it was given, but I 
will not cavil at yours, for I am not afraid of the truth it contains—a 
truth expressed by Harrington, a hundred and twenty years ago, 
when he said, ‘‘ For the colonies in the Indies, they are yet babes, 
that cannot live without sucking the breasts of their mother cities ; 
but such as I mistake, if, when they come of age, they do not wean 
themselves, which causes me to wonder at princes that delight to be 
exhausted in that way.’’ I am not ashamed to own the force of your 
comparison. Nay, I thank you for it, for in so doing you plainly admit 
that we have attained manhood, and with manhood comes the duty, 
on our part, of putting away childish things and of demeaning ourselves 
as free-born, independent, self-reliant men. And, on the other hand, 
the duty of Great Britain is equally clear. If we are really grown great 
and have put on conscious manhood, our loving parent should do one 
of two things—either admit us to equal rights with her other children, 
by recognizing our capacity for self-government; or else, bid us 
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God-speed, while we start out into the world on our own account. 
Anything, indeed, except what she has done in adopting this humiliat- 
ing and insulting policy of adminstration, founded on the assump- 
tion that a Briton born in Massachusetts is inferior to one born in 
Westminister, and is to be governed by the latter. 

Sewall. It strikes me, Adams, that in your search for reasons, you 
poach on grounds not purely political. Both mortification and a 
sense of abasement, though causeless, spoke in your last utterance. 

Adams. If your meaning is, that reasons for resistance are forth- 
coming from the human breast as well as the human mind, I admit 
it. There is no element of human life that does not turn against 
that cruel step-mother. These very stones cry out against her; the 
very birds bring accusations on their wings from the four quarters. 

Sewall. Accusations, it is true: but proofs, none. Were not you 
and I born and have not we lived under the English constitution ? 
Does it not yet exist for us? As for me, I am still content with it. 

Adams. ‘Thenbe content with little. I boldly say that the British 
constitution was not made for us, or, being so, that we have never 
enjoyed that to which we have been entitled. Mark! The Con- 
stitution of Great Britain has for one of its foundation rocks, repre- 
sentation of the subject. Are we represented ! 

Sewall. ‘The Parliament, which represents the realm, makes our 
laws. 

Adams. Yes,—And we know it. And heaven help the land 
when the lawgiver is not first and last its representative. If you 
doubt it, look at Boston ! 

But what authority has Parliament to make our laws? By the 
law of God, it has none; by the law of nature and of nations, it 
has none; by the common law of England, it has none, for the 
common law and the authority of Parliament founded on it never 
extended beyond the four seas; by statute law, it has none, for no 
statute was made before the settlement of the colonies for this pur- 
pose. Add to this, that Americans are entitled to all the privileges 
of Englishmen; that it is the privilege of an Englishman to be 
exempt from all laws that he does not consent to in person or by 
representation ; that Americans are not represented in Parliament, 
and that therefore Americans are exempt from acts of Parliament ; 
in short, that America is not subject to itsauthority. Thus, though, as 
you say, Parliament makes our laws, you see that it has no right to 
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do so, and that we are under no religious, moral, or political obli- 
gation to submit to them. 

Sewali, But, my dear sir, whence, then, would you have us New 
England men derive our laws ? 

Adams. From those sources which never should have been pol- 
luted—From the law of nature and our chartered compact with the 
crown. 

Sewall, Grant it, that the colonies are not subject to the 
authority of Parliament, you are led at once to the abrupt conclu- 
sion that Great Britain and the colonies must then be distinct states; 
just as Great Britain and Hanover are now. 

Adams. Well, that is not startling. Why should not one of the 
royal titles be Azug of Massachusetts, which would at least be true, 
as well as King of France used to be, which was not true? 

Sewall. Certainly it might be, if it were to end there. But, to 
add that title would be to add as many others as England has col- 
onies, and the long train would cumber the march of Empire. 
Each little kingdom would be chief, in its own eyes, and would 
want to stand foremost to the exclusion of the rest. Thence would 
arise irregularities, jealousies, collisions, and the royal power, dimin- 
ished by what each petty’sovereignty retained at home, would be 
shorn of its prerogatives, and lacking the power to concentrate 
within, would fail to enforce respect without. 

Adams. And would that be so direful a result? For my part, I 
am free to say, that the spectacle of excess of power passing from 
the throne to the hearth is a glad one. Sewall, the best inheritance 
transmitted to us by the free tribes from which our race has sprung 
is that tenacious love of local self-government which has marked 
every age of our life, every step of our progress. It is our glory. 
True it is that tyranny at times has struck it down, but equally true 
it is that it has sprung again to its feet, renewed by contact with its 
mother earth. It is the very essence of liberty, yea, it is freedom 
itself—and it brooks no rival, for rivalry means destruction. If, 
then, excessive prerogative must give way to healthy popular power, 
so be it. 


Sewall. But, surely, there is virtue in harmony, in symmetry ; 
there must be more strength in broad unbroken empire than in the 


aggregation of ascore of separate kingdoms, be they never so pressed 
together. 
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Adams. There is virtue in symmetry ; but it must be the sym- 
metry that springs from the healthy development of peoples, unre- 
pressed by any force save that of natural law; above all must it not 
be the symmetry, which, it is said, can be seen in the French king’s 
gardens at Versailles, where there is symmetry, indeed, but it is the 
symmetry of the hedge-bill and pruning-knife. And for the har- 
mony, it should be that which exists between the separate globes, 
that, each in his own orbit, with his own motion and his own life, 
revolves around the one, common centre. 

But, really, Sewall, there is no such thing in Saxon development 
as the symmetry you would have the English dominions display. 
Local self-government means natural development, and natural de- 
velopment means that development which ensues from growth 
unrestrained by any force but what the God of nature has imposed 
upon a people. All true law comes from God, and the wants, ne- 
cessities, pure aspirations, instinct, if you will, of the different peo- 
ples, find out for themselves their own law. Thus it is, that, under 
our law of Saxon being, the different forces of the different com- 
munities have scope and action each in its own way. Thus it is, 
that instead of one dead level of thought and action, our Teutonic 
races present a variety of habits, customs and laws, which has no 
analogy save that to be found around us in the varied handiwork of 
the Creator himself. 

Your symmetry, my dear Sewall, I fear means the symmetry of 
those boundless savannas in our west, where earth and sky meet in 
one unbroken horizon over a lifeless plain. My symmetry is that 
which the universal face of nature, taken together, presents in all 
the varied beauty of land and water, mountain and plain, savannah 
and forest, and all instinct with life. 

The sin of England is, that after struggling for generations to be 
free, and after having finally asserted the natural law,of her being 
in her last glorious revolution, she denies to us, her children, the 
heirs of her character and aspirations, the right to do the same thing 
—to work out our own existence in our own way. 

Sewall. You do me injustice, Adams. All this rich, freedom- 
born variety is as dear to me as it is to you, for it means to me just 
what it does to you—it is the mark and characteristic of our free 
growth, of our abiding love of the soil. And, indeed, if you carry 
your memory back to those old days to which you so tenderly 
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alluded but just now, you will remember that of such a nature was 
the sweetness we together used to draw from the pages of Cesar and 
Tacitus ; that together we shared in the joy over the defeat of Varus 
and the legions in the forest; and together we delightedly traced 
the varied impress stamped by the divers landfolk on our common 
law, where stubborn Kent, unruly London, courtly Oxford, each had 
left its ineradicable mark. Still, time will make its way. ‘Time 
brings civilization, and civilization blends discordant elements. The 
hundreds united into counties; the counties into kingdoms; the 
kingdoms into the realm of England ; and the realm now broadens 
into empire. 

Adams. A fico for your empire! ‘‘ British Empire” is not the 
language of the common law, but the language of newspapers, of 
political pamphlets, and of politicians. The British government is 
not an empire, and never will be as long as British self-government 
lasts. An empire is a despotism—and there are only two despotisms 
in all Europe, the, Russian and the Ottoman; an emperor is a des- 
pot, bound by no law or limitation save that of his own will, and 
whose maxim of rule is, guod principi placuit, legis habet vigorem. 
But the British government is quite a different thing. It isa limited 
monarchy; and if Aristotle, Livy and Harrington truthfully defined 
a republic as a government of laws and not of men, then the British 
constitution is nothing more nor less than a republic in which the 
king is first magistrate. That the office is hereditary and endowed 
with ample and splendid prerogatives, is no objection to the govern- 
ment being a republic, as long as it bound by fixed laws which the 
people have a voice in making and a right to-defend. But I grant 
you that, so far as the colonies are concerned, the British govern- 
ment is imperial, for it is so far forth despotic. 

Sewall, I admit that it is not empire such as that; empire in 
acknowledged name and despotic constitution. But empire as a 
physical fact, it is. Behold its structure! Language can no more 
define its extent than it can define the girdle of the globe’s extent ; 
for it begins and ends nowhere. It is everywhere ; it lies under 
every sky; it is scattered, here and there, over every sea. Alle- 
giance is sworn by its peoples in scores of different tongues, by men 
of different colors, and before different gods. And all these diverse 
parts, these diverse races, are bound together not by sentiment 
merely, but by a power which, in the beginning, was able to bring 
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them together, and which to-day is more than able to keep them 
together. If this be not empire, what is it? 

Adams. Simply, as your own words show, enforced conjunction. 
And is it you, who in this very moment have rung the praises of our 
Saxon freedom,—is it you who would have us haughty Britons bow 
submissive to the same force which cows the cringing Bengalese ! 

Let us not wander from our landmarks, lured by the glittering de- 
lusion of that word ‘‘empire.’”’ It is a lie, conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity by that juggling set near Westminister. 
But thank God that, at this late day, Americans are not to be 
bubbled out of their rights by flights of fancy or by high-sounding 
figures of speech. In one thing, at least, our skirts are still clear. 
our loyalty to the king’s English. But ‘‘empire” is not English, it 
is Latin; and, if the detested word is to be filched from Rome at 
all, by all means bring along with it all that belongs to it. Let us 
have all that its sound conjures up !—the spectacle, for instance, of a 
broad, unvaried power broken into a thousand fragments by the 
silent, restless, upheaving forces of freedom-loving tribes. Let us 
see London wall piled on the top of Roman foundation. 

Much sport may you have in chasing that shadow, empire! A 
flgure of speech it may be ; but a household word in our free tongue, 
never. Sewall, if I imagined that Falmouth Hill could ever blossom 
beneath the sun of empire, I would pray almighty God right here 
that before my steps departed hence, it, and this whole Engtish- 
speaking coast, might be sunk so deep in the Atlantic that the keels 
of our degenerate race should find no anchorage in the abyss. 

What a force there is in words! They make their way into the 
soul through that little channel, the ear, and if to the manner born, 
straightway become a part of ourselves. But, if alien to our being, 
they work slow poison, lying torpid for a while, until heedlessness, 
or worse, starts them along the courses of our action to inoculate the 
whole body with leprosy. Here, now, is that frozen viper, ‘‘em- 
pire,”’ warmed to life in one of the purest bosoms that ever glowed, 
already striking its fangs into our very blood. I would that Berke 
ley had used another word. 

Sewall, Well, well, Adams, you were ever over nice in criti- 
cism. Still, I would not that a figure of speech should fright you 
from your propriety; and I confess to often hugging to myself the 
fancy that the good bishop’s imagery may become a living fact ; 
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that after a few centuries shall have rolled away, long after we, who 
are now bustling upon the stage of life, shall have been received to 
the bosom of our mother earth and our names even are forgotten— 
the course of empire may reach this, our western shore, and that fruit- 
ful fields and dense populations, teeming with free institutions tem- 
pered byan all-pervading civilization, may induce, perhaps demand 
the presence of a kingly power, around whose throne would grow 
an empire of such strength and glory as the world has not yet seen. 

But, let it pass. If Latin ‘‘empire”’ is too dangerous a plaything, 
even in its frolics on the tongue, let us content ourselves with that 
good old Norman word ‘‘realm.” You will not deny that we are 
part and parcel of England. ‘The best writers on the law of nations 
tell us that. Moreover, two supreme or independent authorities can- 
not exist in the same State, for it would be that height of absurdity, 
imperium in imperio. If, then, we are a part of the British realm, we 
must be subject to the supreme power of the State, which is vested 
in the Estates of Parliament, notwithstanding each of the colonies has 
legislative and executive powers of its own, delegated to it for the 
purpose of regulating its own internal police, which are subordinate 
to and must necessarily be subject to the control of the supreme 
authority. You certainly will not deny that. 

Adams. But, indeed, I dodeny it. Ah, Sewall, Sewall, you are 
too good a lawyer to doubt my denial that the Massachusetts is part 
and parcel of the realm of England. But I know well what causes 
the confusion by which ‘‘empire” and ‘realm’ come mingled to- 
gether, or, at your bidding, change places on your tongue. America 
must be a part of the realm in order to be bound by the authority of 
Parliament, must it not ? 

Sewall, Certainly. 

Adams. I thought so. 

But when was America ever annexed tothe realm? Nay, to what 
realm was she ever annexed? When New England was settled a 
couple of centuries ago, there was a realm of England, a realm of 
Scotland, and a realm of Ireland. To which of these three realms 
was New Englandannexed? To the realmof England? Then, by 
what law ?—for no territory can be annexed to England without her 
consent, nor with it without a solemn expression of that consent, 
and a solemn definition of the conditions of annexation ; and all that 
takes an Act of Parliament. Wales was so annexed; but what Act 
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ever passed to annex America, or any one of the colonies? To the 
realm of Scotland, or to the realm of Ireland? Noone has yet men- 
tioned them, though the absurdity would be no greater. To the 
realm of Great Britain, created since the settlement of New England ? 
But, in the Act of Union, which incorporated England and Scotland 
into one kingdom, by the name of Great Britain, there is not one 
word about America, New England or any colony therein. 

Besides, behold the evidence that we are not annexed to the realm 
of England in the Acts of Parliament themselves. If America were 
so annexed, every act of Parliament would extend to her, though 
she were not named in it. But the acts do constantly distinguish be- 
tween the realm and the other dominions of His Majesty—between 
Great Britain and Ireland, between Great Britain and Massachusetts, 
between Great Britain and Pennsylvania, and so on. 

Sewall. Then Massachusetts is a realm; New York a realm; 
Pennsylvania a realm ! 

Adams. Even so; as much as Ireland is a realm now, or Eng- 
land or Scotland ever were. Thus you see that you were not far 
out of the way in your deduction from my remarks, that George the 
Third might and ought to be King of Massachusetts. 

Sewall. If, then, ‘‘empire’’ is a delusion and ‘‘ realm” a snare, 
pray, Adams, to what part of Great Britain do we belong? 

Adams. To no part of Great Britain, but to the British King’s 
dominions. 

Sewal?, A mere distinction without a difference. 

Adams. Indeed! Tell me, you who hold your allegiance as no 
slight thing, but as a solemn, sacred bond and covenant—tell me to 
whom we have sworn allegiance ? 

Sewall. To the King, of course; to whom else could we? 

Adams. True—and in very fact and deed we do hold to it, to 
the King himself, and none other; to the King’s own,. natural per- 
son. Such, then, being the case, is not this colony Azs, his rea/m ? 
And are not all these colonies his vea/ms, and, being realms, his 
dominions ? They are not the dominions of the people of Great 
Britain, and, therefore, are not the dominions of the Parliament, 
which rises no higher than its source, the people. 

Thus, this whole question clears itself. Our colony is a realm of 
its own, and, as a realm, it should make its own laws. But, as it is, 
the rights of the realm are usurped by a body which does not repre- 
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sent us ; yet which, nevertheless, exercises the most emphatic right 
of sovereignty, the imposition of taxes. Here you have it. Does 
it differ in any way from the condition of the Bengalese? They 
may submit to it; we will not. Nay, though Parliament were to cease 
making laws for us forever; yet so long as it claims the right to do 
so we will never submit—never, Sewall. 

Sewall. Yet see to what this word ‘‘ dominion’’— itself Latin, by 
the way— 

Adams. ‘True, but still a healthy graft. 

Sewall, See to what this word ‘‘ dominion,” and this allegiance 
to the King’s own person lead you. For, if the British constitution 
and laws are out of the question, but we are still bound by our al- 
legiance to the person of the King, whose prerogatives have never 
been limited—still under his dominion—where are our defences 
against his encroachments, where the limits upon his power ? 

Adams. Our charters, wherein those prerogatives are limited by 
the very clauses which secure our rights to us. And as to those 
colonies without charters, the commissions of the governors have 
ever been held as securities equivalent with charters. But the 
greatest security of all is to be found in that free spirit of the race of 
which I spoke, and which does not brook an absolute king. The 
King is not absolute in the colonies. He is absolute nowhere, ex- 
cept in right of conquest; a right so contrary to the fundamental 
unwritten law, that to assert it here would be to forfeit his right to 
the crown. 

Sewall. You cannot forget, however, that, like all charters, ours 
may be forfeited if we do not fulfil the conditions of them. 

Adams. Ihave not forgotten it; and, to speak plainly, I would 
not care much if they were forfeited. For then the King would 
have no power over us at all. He would not be bound to protect 
us, nor we be bound to our allegiance. All connection between 
King and colony would be severed, and we would do what we should 
be permitted to do—set up for ourselves. 

Still, I do not forget, too, that how, on the other hand, it is 
held that the charters cannot be forfeited at all, inasmuch as the 
court of chancery, which would have to decree the forfeiture, has 
no authority without the realm. And God forbid, say I, that the 
rights and privileges of millions of Americans should depend on the 
discretion of a Lord Chancellor. 
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Sewall. What madness! Break the ties that unite these colonies 
to England, and what would be the result! A handful of people 
strung along an infinitude of coast, resolved into a baker’s dozen of 
weak communities, with no power of concentration in themselves, 
no cohesion with each other. Unity of sentiment, the one thing 
needful to unity of government, is wanting at this hour; and, if the 
imperial bond were loosened to-day, the spectacle would be pre- 
sented of a beggarly band of weak, irresolute peoples—discordia 
semina rerum non bene junctarum—without unity, without force, 
without even a leader, setting themselves up as sovereigns, but des- 
titute of the wherewithal to enforce their pretensions. While, on 
the other hand, against this motley array would be massed the whole 
force of the strongest, most closely knit, most complete government 
the world has seen since the days of Czsarian Rome. Why, this 
band of rebels would melt away at one blast of England’s trumpet! 

Adams. Let those laugh who win. It is not so easy a thing for 
even the most powerful state to conquer a country a thousand 
leagues off. But, let us see ourselves as others see us. In the first 
place, we have among us that very unity of sentiment that you say 
does not exist. We know it, if you do not. Go back to the time 
of the Stamp Act, when the Assemblies of every colony agreed that 
Parliament had no right to tax the colonies: when all the members 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives—many of whom 
have since figured as friends to government—concurred in the ieso- 
lutions; when the Congress of that year, at New York, expressed 
the same resolution; and when our colony sent out the famous cir- 
cular letter, which was received in all the Assemblies with one voice 
of approbation and applause! When, in the year ’68, non-impor- 
tation was the order of the day, what sustained it throughout the 
whole land, with the force of the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
but that unity of sentiment it seems you could not see, but which, 
I doubt not, you felt? And again, in ’70, what was the horror and 
resentment at the shedding of innocent blood, but the common 
sympathy of a common brotherhood? Look over the resolutions 
of the several colonies since only this March last past, and see the 
one understanding that governs, the one heart,that animates the 
whole body. Assemblies, conventions, towns, cities, counties, clubs, 
all have been moved by one great, wise, active and noble spirit, one 
masterly soul animating one vigorous body. And when we consider 
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the variety of climate, soil, religion, civil government, and interests 
this ‘‘ infinitude of coast’? presents—when we reflect that the policy 
of Great Britain for years and years has been to keep them in con- 
flict, that her maxim has been divide et impera, the harmony and 
unanimity which everywhere prevail can scarcely find their parallel 
in history. 

On the other hand, where is the boasted unity of England? The 
government, troops and the whole army of placemen are united ; 
but they do not make up England. Look, how the current of pub- 
lic opinion sets against the government. We know that millions in 
England and Scotland think it unrighteous, impolitic and ruinous 
to make war upon us, their own kith and kin. We know that Lon- 
don and Bristol, the two greatest commercial cities in Britain, have 
declared themselves in our favor. London has made her members 
give solemn pledges to assist us, and Bristol has sent up to West- 
minster two known friends, and one of those friends is Edmund 
Burke. We know that many of the noblest of the nobility and 
gentry are with us—St. Asaph, the best of bishops; Camden, the 
ablest and purest of judges; Chatham, the greatest of England’s 
whole line of great statesmen. 

As for leaders !—when the time comes, they will be there. Jeho- 
vah jireh. 

Sewal/. admire your faith, Adams, but I wish it were not mis- 
placed. You build a tower without counting the cost thereof. Nay, 
why do I say “‘ build ?”’—rather are you tearing down the foundations 
laid with patient hands. Whose will be the hands to build again, 
and what the building, you know not. One thing, alas, we know; the 
architects must of necessity be raw, the hands be young and feeble, 
the structure to ensue unable to abide the winds and rain. 

Adams. This I know; that the patient hands that builded were 
our own, and that the materials used were the free institutions and 
those maxims-of self-government which we brought over with us, 
and which were as much ours as other Englishmen’s. Our taking 
them did not lessen the stock of English freedom. The fountain 
still runs brimful—for England-born. And I know, too, that the 
same hands that puilded once, can build again; nor do I mistrust 
that the structure will be stout and strong, comely and fair withal to 
look upon. At any rate, no one can say that it will not be our 
own. ‘Trust me, dear friend, you and I have been sent into life at 
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a time when the greatest lawgivers of antiquity would have- wished 
to live. 

Sewall, if there be one injustice which Englishmen and Anglo- 
maniacs are constantly guilty of—one thing in which they are more 
unfair than another to America—it is this eternal sneer at America’s 
youth. By youth is meant rawness, inexperience. It is not true 
that we are young. The colonies are young; but the institutions, 
the civilization, the people, are not young. There is not a single 
free institution in America that is not as old as the oldest in Eng- 
land. How can it be otherwise, since the institutions of both are 
the same, and all, as says Montesquieu, were born in the woods of 
Germany? Did the first settlers leave behind them, on the shores 
of England, their habits, customs, laws? As well might you say 
that they left behind them the fair hair, the blue eye, the ruddy 
complexion! Or, where the evidence that the old things have 
become new? Forms, indeed, may have changed, but the the 
thing itself has not—as well say, we changed our Saxon tongue for 
Indian ! We did not cast away our English civilization—we brought 
it with us, gripped to our bosoms, and we planted it in new and vir- 


gin soil, where it grew right on, more vigorous than ever. And, 
instead of waning in our experience of government, of life and of 
civilization, the blindest of those who can see at all, must see that 
our venture into further fields could have but added to our expe- 
rience. 


And so, Sewall, should these colonies ever become independent 
of Great Britain, you will see the new government, whatever be the 
form it may assume, a limited government; and built out of those 
very institutions which, once new to Englishmen, have never been 
anything but old to Americans. And you will see it operating 
within its restricted bounds on a people absolutely free; in short, 
you will see the old government, under the care of the old race, 
flourish in a soil that may be new, but which promises to be very 
kind. = 

Sewall. I am well aware, Adams, that analogies are dangerous, 
and that the analogy between things physical and things political is 
peculiarly so. Still, I cannot forbear likening the flourishing shrub 
of your dreams to the plant that is twisted, bruised and torn in the 
transplanting by the unskillful hands of the gardener ; or, perhaps 
still more truly, to the plant which, once flourishing in a warm and 
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fertile soil, languishes and dies when transferred to such a cold and 
rocky ground, as that of our New England, for example. 

Adams. The metaphor physical, the metaphor horticultural, has 
indeed been too much for you, Sewall. For, our New England 
soil is but a small part of those vast tracts in which the old free gov- 
ernment would flourish in its latest shape ; and, though the stoniest, 
I believe it will be admitted by even the most grudging, that those 
very institutions have twisted their roots marvellously well into the 
crevices of these barren rocks. Freedom loves the hard and rocky 
places of the earth; the air is purer, the footing firmer; and then, 
too, what cares she for rock and desert, she at whose mere touch 
the waters gush from the flint and waste places, dance and sing ? 
Moreover, she knows well that 

“¢ Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds”’ 
But, let us not both wander too much in metaphor. The long and 
the short of it is, that the soil of institutions is made up of men’s 
hearts and minds ; and right here, in New England, we have as good 
soil of that kind as there is anywhere—perhaps a little more firm 
and tenacious than is usually found. 

Sewall, That last observation, Adams, is unanswerable. For 
once, in this discussion, we agree; we are, truly, a rather stubborn 
people, though a kindly. But, I observe that you stick closely to 
but one of my metaphors horticultural. The other,— 

Adams. Ah, yes; excuse me—that one about transplanting? I 
wish we were both of us transplanted on this lovely morning to the 
Braintree meadows. But, your other metaphor horticultural! Oh! 
that falls to the ground, because there are no facts to support it. For, 
how can we transplant, when the transplanting was long ago done 
for us? ur institutions were transplanted when the colonists first 
brought them over; and, for nigh two centuries, this plant has been 
one of extraordinarily vigorous growth, when we consider how the 
gardeners themselves have tugged at its roots, and how it has been 
hewed and hacked at by every bungler who had not wit enough to 
know a bill-hook from a pruning-knife. 

I tell you, Sewall, this assumption of venerable age by England, 
this sneer at youth ‘in America, is absolutely baseless. That distinc- 
tion between the two does not exist. It is begotten in ranting pride, 
and, like pride, will have its fall, if it is ever acted upon. The hon- 
est pride of England ought rather to rejoice at this western civiliza- 
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tion, as part of her own, and should claim it as her own most 
jealously. 

This is a strange way of convincing us that we are a part of the 
old realm of England, my good Sewall; and you must not blame 
our raw and bungling youth, if; stung by taunt and sneer, they take 
the ‘‘ proud bully” as Pope calls him, at his word, and say—Be it, 
then, as you will have it. Since our American freedom is a new and 
alien thing, we will maintain it separate from you. 

Sewal/, Youcarry my language against me too far, Adams ; and you 
. urge your argument as if I were not as much of an American as your- 
self. Think you, that born under this sky and nurtured by this soil, I 
am not bone of my country’s bone, flesh of her flesh? I, too, aman 
American ; and I love America with that deep piety that would lead 
me to dash myself upon those jagged rocks, without a moment’s 
pause, did I but believe that by my death her life might be prolonged. 
I love her, indeed, too much to stand idly by and to fold my hands 
as she rushes to her destruction ; too much to hasten her calamity 
by my prudent silence. My part may be that of Cassandra only, 
but my unavailing cries shall split the vault above us sooner than 
that without my protest. the land of my birth shall brood under the 
silence of desolation. No, my whole heart is hers, and I would 
rather that my tongue should cleave to the roof of my mouth and 
my right hand forget her cunning than that I fail her in her need. 
That need, alas, is now great ; and woe to the enemies that be of 
her own household! True it is that our institutions be old; true it 
is that our maxims be ancient ; but all the self complacent pride and 
all the force of self-convincing reason will not, cannot blind me to 
the truth, that we are launching on an unknown sea, in an untried 
bark, under pilots we know not of, and with the heavens above us 
black with the rushing storm. 

Oh, that this voice could make itself heard! Oh, that the grasp 
of this hand, the yearning of this heart, could be felt by my country- 
men! 

Adams. Oh, that that voice, that hand, that heart were with those 
who would raise America, not cast her down ! 

Sewall. Raise but to cast her down again, I fear. Oh, Adams, 
dash away this delusion ; see this weak, this nerveless stripling in the 
death-grip of that maddened Hercules! I said there would be no 
war, and there cannot be; for war implies resistance, but what resis- 
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tance can our poor and feeble colonies make! Good and noble 
they are, though misled, but still poor and feeble ; what resistance can 
these scattered handfuls make? ‘They have no more strength than 
what invites destruetion, and one blow, but one quick, deadly blow, 
will make them—what? Conquered rebels, and a by-word to 
the end of time! Stop, reflect! Even yet all may be peace. I 
know whereof I speak, when I say, let the colonies forbear this 
headlong course, and an understanding may yet be brought about, 
and a peace ensue which will give America all she asks. You shake 
your head! Then donot go to.Philadelphia. Word has come that 
you are chosen a delegate to the Congress of colonies. Do not go, 
Adams! I beseech you, as you love your friend, your wife and 
’ children, your country, go not to that accursed assemblage of the 
discontented. Let me, who have been your friend for the best part 
of our young lives, who have borne towards you a love passing the 
love of woman, who would to-day, this minute, swim that boundless 
ocean to compass your safety, let me implore you for your own good 
* to stay your steps. Destruction, swift destruction hangs’ over you ; 
for well I know that deep ambition, that stern purpose, that unbend- 
ing will. Well I know, that, once there, you will be foremost in the 
rebellious synod, and foremost afterwards to meet the wrath of furi- 
ous power. 

Adams. Jonathan, I know your love, and you have often heard 
me wish that, even in name as in fact, I were your David. But, 
being David, I must act the part of David. So, tell me not of angry 
kings, of vengeful parliaments, of determined, foredoomed destruc- 
tion. I know too well Great Britain’s determination—I am as deter- 
mined as she. 

Peace there cannot be—it is too late! My Rubicon is passed, 
and not in this hour, so long foreseen—not in this hour, when my 
country calls for every voice and every hand—shall my poor help 
be wanting: not in this hour shall I be a very bondsman to quail 
and quiver at the lash that has not yet fallen! Not now shall I, 
who have given my best years to an opposition as firm as it has 
been constant, cringe, cap in hand, to humbly ask, What may Eng- 
land bid? Not now the time to hug ignoble ease, to dream of 
books, of friends, of homely joys !—all these are gone, and in their 
stead must come the stern duties of the senate and the camp. Yes, 
ambition I may have, but it is the high ambition to serve my coun- 
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try: purpose I may possess, but it is the stern purpose to effect her 
freedom: will may be mine, but it is the unbending will to assert 
her sovereignty! And when I think of this fair land ; of her rights 
stolen, of her freedom stricken, of her friends seduced, of her soil 
trodden by armed men, of her waters ploughed by armed keels, of 
her enemies’ boasts and of her own bound and forlorn condition, 
I will never, never yield one jot or one tittle of my determination 
to go to that Congress ; but come what may, I will swim or sink, 
live or die, survive or perish with my country. 

Sewall, My good Adams; my good Adams! For the love of 
heaven, be not so impetuous! Be not so determined——change !-- 
but, what folly in me to dream of your changing that, which once 
determined upon, I know to be as fixed as the living rock. That 
iron determination! Alas! it separates us, as by a great gulf. 
The past is powerless before this raging present; argument is use- 
less ; the tears of undying friendship are useless. I see it but too 
plainly—here our roads divide. And must we, then, say farewell? 
must we, then, part? 

Adams. My dear, dear Sewall, we must, and, with a bleeding 
heart, I say, I fear forever. But, Sewall, remember this, that this 
farewell is the sharpest thorn on which I ever set my foot. But 
there is the meeting-house bell summoning us back to court. God 
Almighty bless you! Adieu, dear Sewall, adieu! 

Esen G. Scort. 





PROFESSOR GEORGE ALLEN, LL. D. 


i pees the world knows little of its greatest men is a fact that 

can escape no thoughtful observer. Within the present de- 
cade there have passed out of our mortal ken some of the noblest 
and rarest spirits that God has given us for lights and guides in the 
world ; and altogether they have attracted less attention than did 
either of the two millionaires who have died within the same period 
in a sister city. The public imagination is not excited by any accu- 
mulations save those which are material and tangible. Millions of 
dollars represent a mass of force of the sort which even the vulgar 
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mind can understand, and in some degree appreciate ; but it cannot 
understand the mental riches, the gathered stores of experience, of 
ripe wisdom, of wide and exact knowledge, of accurate scholarship, 
and above all of that blending of knowledge and character called 
culture, which are the results of success in other fields. It has 
ever been the aim of this magazine to address itself to those who 
possess a standard for the estimate of lives spent as was that of the 
great man whom our city and its University have so recently lost ; 
and we need therefore make no apology for seeking space to speak 
here of his worth and of our sorrow. Many of our readers were 
his pupils, and from them we expect no other censure than that we 
have said but poorly what they would desire to have said of their 
dear and honored teacher. 

George Allen was born in Milton, in the State of Vermont, De- 
cember 17, 1808. His father, Hon. Heman Allen, was of old 
Puritan stock, a member of the bar of the state, and very highly 
respected by his fellow citizens. He served his state both on the 
bench and in the halls of Congress. He was a man of insight and 
foresight as well as character; a conservative in politics, he de- 
plored many innovations in our political methods, especially the 
policy of President Jackson in removing his political opponents 
from office, and foretold the consequent degradation and corruption 
of our whole political system which would result from it. 

His son received his first education at the district school of the 
neighborhood, but in 1822 he was sent into Canada where he resided 
with an excellent priest, Father Consigny, for the sake of acquiring the 
French language; and never lost the perfect mastery of it he then 
obtained. The next year he returned to Vermont and matriculated 
at the University of Vermont, in Burlington. While a student at 
that institution a change took place in its Faculty, which was an 
event in Mr. Allen’s intellectual life. Dr. James Marsh was called 
to the presidency. It was a period when the mind of New England 
seemed sinking into stagnation. The dry, mechanical thinking of 
the school of Locke and Paley had long held the ascendency ; 
“common sense” was the supreme test of truth; freshness and vigor 
of thought was a thing of the past, and save in the vigorous polemic 
discussion of secondary theological and political themes, there was 
hardly anything worthy of the name of mental movement. Dr. 
Marsh, however, had drunk deeply of Coleridge ; and, through Cole- 
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tidge, of Kant, Schelling and the other great Germans. He was 
no lifeless imitator, either, but one whose own intellectual life was 
vigorous and independent. In his every utterance there was the 
breath of an intellectual atmosphere as clear and pure as that of his 
native hills. A band of zealous disciples gathered around him, at- 
tracted both by his noble character and by the new, living and dy- 
namical philosophy with which he replaced the old mechanical 
forms of thought. Lessons were learned and impulses were received 
which have never ceased to influence the theological, political and 
philosophical thinking of our country. While other influences 
equally vigorous have come into play alongside that of Marsh and 
Coleridge, and while some who, like Emerson, once sat at the feet 
of the former, have turned aside from following those masters, it 
should never be forgotten that with James Marsh at Burlington be- 
gan the new and more productive era of American speculation. 

No one was more profoundly influenced by Dr. Marsh than was 
George Allen; he used to speak of it as an instant of revelation, a 
supreme moment in his life, when Dr. Marsh occupied for the first 
time the college pulpit. From the admiring pupil he became, with 
the lapse of years, the zealous friend and champion of his revered 
teacher. He treasured every scrap of his utterances, copied his 
great sermons, and carried on a correspondence with him till Marsh’s 
death.' But it was not so much the theology or the metaphysics of 
the Coleridgeans as it was their higher principles of literary intepre- 
tation and criticism, that moulded his own career. He absorbed 
with especial ardor their enthusiasm for Wordsworth, and their liking 
for the Germans, especially Lessing, Goethe and the Romantic 
school, authors who never lost their high place in his regard. 

After Mr. Allen graduated, he served for nearly two years in the 
room of an absent professor, and was desired by Dr. Marsh to 
remain as a teacher in the university ; but, in obedience to his father’s 
wishes, he began the study of law and was admitted to the bar in 
1834. But while he very greatly enjoyed legal study, and never 
lost his interest in it or ceased to find profit in what he thus learned, 
his literary tastes drew him in another direction. 





1 He also took charge of printing those works of Coleridge which were re- 
published at Burlington under Dr. Marsh’s auspices, reading the proof-sheets, 
and so forth. The habit then formed of reading critically and pencil in hand 
never left him, and was most useful to him in after life. 
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His father’s family belonged to the Standing Order, as the Con- 
gregationalist churches of New England were called before their dis- 
establishment. But nothing that he had seen of that denomination 
had ever attracted him towards it, and his knowledge of some of the 
Church law-suits, in which his father was retained, had very deci- 
dedly repelled him from the system. In 1824, when he was at col- 
lege, his room-mate showed him a prayer book; and when one of 
the Professors began to read the service to two Episcopal families 
and a few of the students, he bought a prayer book and began to 
attend the service. It was the first thing in the way of religion he 
had really liked, and his father, who was by no means an enthu- 
siastic Congregationalist, seems to have acquiesced in this change on 
his son’s part. About 1830 a parish was organized in Burlington, 
and Mr. Allen at once became one of the congregation, and was 
soon after confirmed. 

When his father came home from Congress, he plainly saw that 
theology was more to his son’s taste than law; and though somewhat 
disappointed, he made the offer to support him in pursuing his stud- 
ies at the Seminary in New York city. Mr. Allen declined the offer 
from motives similar to those which prompted it, and cast about 
for some way of accomplishing his end without becoming a burden 
on his family. 

In 1832 Mr. Allen began to study for the ministry, and at the 
same time became assistant to the late Bishop Hopkins in a seminary 
taught by the latter at Burlington. As might be inferred from the 
great disparity of their characters, he was not much in sympathy 
with the bishop’s principles of instruction or methods of discipline. 
He had more faith in a wholesome allowance of flogging than in 
appeals to the Christian emotions of an unruly boy. But he con- 
tinued at this post two years, and then accepted a call to the rectorship 
of the church at St. Albans and was ordained a presbyter. As a 
pastor and a preacher he seems to have greatly enjoyed his work, and 
to have succeeded beyond his expectations. He never forgot the 
enthusiastic affection of his people, not only for himse#f, but espe- 
cially for his wife. And the necessity of making preparation for 
the pulpit acted as a needful mental stimulus, so that he found time 
for and pleasure in other sorts of literary work. He always regarded 
this as his period of greatest mental growth. 
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He now began writing for the New York Review, with an article 
on ‘*The Study of Works of Genius.’? And when Rev. Prof. J. Mc- 
Vickar, an Episcopal clergyman of some eminence, published an 
edition of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, with an introduction in 
which Dr. Marsh was very needlessly assailed, it-was Mr. Allen who 
replied to this attack and other attacks from the same quarter in a 
series of articles. It was characteristic of the man that, although 
Prof. McVickar was so much better known than himself, he would not 
write anonymously, but signed his name to all his articles. He would 
sometimes laugh, in later years, at the warlike style in which he 
carried on this controversy, and say that nobody would now believe 
that he was the author of those articles, were it not that they bore 
his name. It was at -Dr. Marsh’s request, or at least at his sugges- 
tion, that Mr. Allen entered the lists on this occasion, as being the 
better qualified to reply to an attack which came from a member of 
his own body of Christians. 

In 1837 he resigned his rectorship because of an attack of bron- 
chitis ; and being called to professorships in four different colleges, 
he accepted a chair in Delaware College at Newark. From this 
time he belongs to the Middle States. He came from New England, 
as he used to say, full of the notion that that section of the coun- 
try had nearly a monopoly of American scholarship, or that at the 
least whatever existed elsewhere had been transplanted from that 
- highly-favored cluster of States. But in a very brief time he found 
that the Middle States possessed a traditional scholarship which owed 
nothing to New England, and was—to say the least—not a whit 
behind hers in thoroughness of method and extent of range. On 
tracing the early history of our colleges and academies, he found 
that this was owing almost entirely to the educational labors of 
Presbyterian clergymen, chiefly from the north of Ireland. And 
while he discovered among us some traditional peculiarities derived 
from those early teachers which seemed to require correction, he 
never ceased to call attention to the great debt we owed them, nor 
to praise their thoroughness as classical teachers. The present writer 
well remembers that when his article on ‘Ulster in America” 
appeared in the pages of this magazine, Dr. Allen, with something 
approaching sharpness, complained of the omission to speak of the 
great services rendered by the Scotch-Irish clergy as the educators 
of the Middle and of much of the Southern and Western States. 
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Prof. Allen’s labors at Newark are but slightly known tous. But 
of course he carried thither his enthusiasm for Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and he seems to have found at least one fellow-disciple in the 
little faculty. Rev. W.S. Graham, the principal of the Newark 
Academy, which formed the preparatory department of the college, 
‘‘ formed his first acquaintance with Coleridge” after accepting that 
position, most probably through Prof. Allen, for they shared in ‘‘a 
still closer intimacy,” he says, than that which grew out of their 
association as professors. Mr. Graham died soon after Prof. Allen 
left Newark, but no break had occurred in their friendship, since the 
latter edited the little volume of his friend’s Remains published in 
1849.” 

It was in 1845 that Prof. Allen was called from Newark to the 
‘« Professorship of Languages’’ in the University of Pennsylvania. 
This chair had for several years been filled by Dr. Samuel B. 
Wylie,’ one of the most eminent of those Scotch-Irish scholars we 
have referred to. Growing years and infirmities had compelled him 
to ask a release from active duties, and for a short period the duties 
of his chair had been discharged by an assistant, now Dr. Geo. E. 
Hare, of the Divinity School. The two candidates for the position 
vacated were Messrs. Hare and Allen, and for a time the canvass 
of their respective claims was very vigorous. It was in the days 
when a more pronounced Churchmanship was coming into vogue 
among American Episcopalians, under the leading of the Oxford 





2 REMAINS OF WILLIAM S.GRAHAM. With a Memoir [by his wife]. Edited 
by George Allen, Professor of Languages in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Pp. 278. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1849. 

8 Dr. Wylie came to this country at the close of last century, having taken too 
. Prominent a part in the political movements of that period,to permit of his re- 
maining in Ireland with safety. With his cousin, the late Dr. Black of Pitts- 
burg, he landed at Chester, and came on foot to Philadelphia. At Broad and 
Market they were told they had still a mile to walk before they would reach 
the city. They were very soon engaged as tutors by the University authorities, 
and William Cobbett, in his Peter Porcupine’s Fournal, calls attention to the 
“ominous names”—Wylie and Black—of the new tutors. Afterwards Dr. Wylie 
became Professor of Languages; he died in 1852, He was also eminent as a 
schoolmaster, an Oriental and classical scholar, a theologian, a professor of 
theology, and a leading divine of the Reformed Presbyterian or Covenanter 
Church. His memory is still most fragrant with all who knew him in school, 
church and University. 
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divines and their American disciples; and as the University was at 
that time virtually under the control of the Episcopal Church, Prof. 
Allen was put forward as representing this new movement, while 
Mr. Hare was supported By Low Churchmen. It was owing 
largely to the vigorous support of Prof. Henry Reed and other 
members of the Faculty—some of them quite indifferent to all 
merely theological issues—that Prof. Allen was elected ; and in the 
September of 1845, he entered upon his duties. Dr. Wylie was on 
a trip to Europe at the time, and it was not until he was holding his 
first examination at the end of the Christmas term that Prof. Allen 
made the acquaintance of his predecessor. Their personal inter- 
course was but slight; he entertained, however, the loftiest regard 
for Dr. Wylie as a scholar and a man. 

During those early years of his residence in Philadelphia, Prof. 
Allen sometimes officiated and preached in churches of his own 
communion. From the manner in which he spoke of his preaching 
we should infer that it was a source of no slight enjoyment to him- 
self, at this period as well as when he was in Vermont. But he was 
most probably too severely conscientious in thought and too guarded 
in speech to become popular in the pulpit. As Aristotle enjoins, 
he was doubtless more anxious to say what shou/d than what would 
move his hearers. It is to this that we ascribe the opinion gener- 
ally expressed by those who remember him in the pulpit, that he 
was less effective there than in other fields of effort. 

In 1847 he made the great change of entering the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, of which he remained a devoted lay member all the rest 
of his life. As a matter of course, the step excited great surprise, 
and gave great pain to many of his friends. In onecase it produced 
personal alienation and estrangement on the part of a colleague 
whose friendship he valued. But it is pleasant for those who loved 
both of the men to know that after a few years the old cordiality 
and mutual regard was renewed. The circumstances of his conver- 
sion are not so well known to the present generation as to make a 
reference to them needless. The Oxford movement, which took its 
definite rise about 1833, may be said to have received its first great 
check in the secession of its real leader, John Henry Newman, in 
1845. Even impartial critics of that movement had long predicted 
such a step as the logical result of the principles of that school. It 
represented a type of religious thought in such avowed antagonism to 
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Protestantism, that although it might find a sort of sanction in this or 
that fragment of the old Anglican theology, especially in its second- 
ary writers, it was evidently not capable of maintaining a permanent 
position. on what was historically Protestant ground. And it was 
impossible but that the stronger and clearer heads of the party 
should recognize and bow before the inner logical necessity of the 
situation, and should find a home with those with whom they were 
most in sympathy. ‘There were some minor conversions before that 
memorable October 9, 1845; but from that date the secession became 
wholesale, and on our side of the ocean even a bishop renounced 
his place and functions to become a layman of the Roman Catholic 
Church. How far or how closely Prof. Allen had been in sym- 
pathy and agreement with Dr. Newman and his friends, we have no 
means of knowing. He was certainly known asa High Churchman, 
and not of the old-fashioned, purely conservative type. Whatever 
he was he liked to be thoroughly ; and he greatly disliked what he 
thought the slovenliness and lawlessness of the Low Church party of 
that day. But he thought he found more of profession than of faith in 
the ranks of his own friends, and he was frequently startled by the 
wide gap between dogma and practice, until he went where the two 
were, at any rate, in complete unison. So much we infer from his 
casual references to the subject, but of course we neither know nor 
wish to discuss the personal motives which actuated his decision. 

The circumstance, however, which led Prof. Allen to turn his 
attention especially to the subject of the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, seems to have been the conversion of an intimate friend. 
When he left St. Albans in 1837, he was succeeded in the rectorship 
of the church by the Rev. Mr. Hoyt, whose acquaintance he formed 
while assisting Bishop Hopkins in his Academy. ‘They had become 
close friends, and when Mr. Hoyt in 1845 or 1846 withdrew from 
his position to enter the Roman Catholic Church, the brunt of 
defending his act with several of their common friends fell on Prof. 
Allen. It was a time when polemic feeling was very bitter, and the 
criticism aimed at the new converts was frequently neither generous 
nor just. Ever since his residence with the good old priest in Lower 
Canada, he had been convinced that the popular Protestant notion 
of the Catholic Church and of Catholics was largely an exaggerated 
prejudice, and in his zeal for the defence of his friend, he found 
himself brought more and more into sympathy with his friend’s 
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act. He began an examination of the whole subject for himself, 
and as a result reached the conclusion that he ought to seek admis- 
sion to the Roman Catholic Church. 

What we have said has had the object of reminding our readers 
that his conversion was not a thunderbolt from a clear sky, but that it 
stands related to a great movement, shared in by some of the bright- 
est minds of his time—by men like Ward, Oxenham, Newman, Wil- 
berforce and F. A. Paley. We have not sought to apologize for what he 
never thought needed an apology; it needed none with any who knew 
Dr. Allen, and were at all conversant with the purity, the simplicity 
and the loftiness of his character. All his family, we may add, took 
the same step as himself. He was baptized by Bishop Kenrick, 
in the year 1847, and took the name of Bernard in addition to 
his previous Christian name, probably out of regard for the bishop, 
who was a great admirer of that Father. For his own part, he used 
to say, he found great edification in the Fathers, but little literary 
enjoyment; for their somewhat turgid style did not suit his taste, 
which was severely classical. But Bishop Kenrick used to retort to 
this that he thanked God he had been kept from such excessive re- 
finement. 

His friendship for Bishop Kenrick survived the bishop’s transla- 
tion to the Archiepiscopal See of Baltimore, and lasted till his death. 
As a Catholic churchman, Professor Allen was of the school of 
Kenrick and Newman, rather than that of Brownson and Ward. 
He spoke of Newman’s Zssay on Development in a way that seemed 
to indicate that it had exerted a great influence on his own mind, 
and he rejoiced to learn that the foremost Catholic theologians of 
Southern Germany took substantially the same view of the subject. 
And throughout the recent discussions in regard to the Vatican 
Council and its decisions, he was heartily in sympathy with New- 
man, against both his Protestant antagonists and his Catholic cen- 
sors. He exulted greatly to find that a theologian of such emin- 
ence as Monsignor Capel appealed to Kenrick’s Primacy of the 
Apostolic See for a just and discriminating view of the Pope’s func- 
tions ; recalling the fact that when the book first appeared, Brown- 
son had—to its author’s great indignation—characterized it as an 
accommodation of Catholic doctrine to suit Protestant prejudices. 

As years passed by, and the great qualities of Professor Allen 
obtained recognition, all dissatisfaction with himself and his course 
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died away into forgetfulness, and he began to be regarded as the 
dulce decus of our Alma Mater. In 1854 his duties were shared 
with an Adjunct Professor of Languages, Mr. Francis A. Jackson, 
one of his own pupils being chosen to the place, and in’ 1864 Pro- 
fessor Jackson was elected Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, which was now finally separated from the Greek Pro- 
fessorship. These changes indicated the intention to give the study 
of the classics a still more eminent place in the college curriculum, 
and the first of them was the signal for opposition from both within 
and without the University. The example of some foreign institu- 
tions, and the growing importance of the physical sciences and of 
modern literature, were urged as reasons why the course of study 
in the University should be moulded in quite another direction. In 
this conjuncture, the Trustees desired a written opinion on the subject 
from each of the professors, which they had printed, but not pub- 
lished. That of Professor Allen is said by all who have read it to 
be a perfect masterpiece of close and vigorous reasoning, and it no 
doubt contributed very greatly to the Board’s wise decision not to 
yield to the clamor thus excited. In these days, when the fight 
between the old and the new education has been practically decided, 
not to, the prejudice of the former, it is not easy to realize how 
much we owe to the few who fought the good fight for liberal edu- 
cation in the opening days of the struggle. 

His later years were uneventful and peaceful. Their tenor was 
only interrupted by his occasional vacation to Bethlehem (Penna.) 
or to Worcester (Mass.), his two favorite sanitariums,—the former 
being dear to him for its quiet Moravian ways and its natural 
beauty ; the latter, among other reasons, as being the home of 
Mrs. Allen’s relatives. He generally went to Worcester by the 
Boston steamboat, and he always enjoyed a visit to ‘‘the Hub.”’ 
He was struck with the indications presented even on its public 
streets of the diffusion of culture, as for instance by the crowds 
that gathered about the windows of the picture stores. His first 
visit and his first sight of a city was in February, 1829, when he 
went thither to see Miss Withington (Mrs. Allen.) It was also 
the occasion of his first sight of a large collection of books, for 
the whole collection at Burlington could have been arranged on 
three or four shelves, and were mostly the gifts of generous authors 
and publishers. Having a letter of introduction to George Tick- 
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nor—from Dr. Marsh, we think—he called to present it, and 
was received by the great historian of Spanish literature with a 
courtesy he could never forget. On being shown by his host 
into the library, and finding a large room lined from floor to 
ceiling with well filled book-cases, he looked around with hungry 
eyes in a sort of rapture ; but he was still more surprised when 
Mr. Ticknor said—in his low, pleasant voice—that this was but a 
part of his collection. 

In 1867, because of his age and declining strength, he was re- 
lieved of a part of the duties of the Greek chair, by the election 
of Prof. J. G. R. McElroy as Assistant Professor (now Adjunct 
Professor) of Greek and History. In 1868 he received from the 
University the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. In 1872, on 
the occasion of the removal of the University to more commo- 
dious quarters in West Philadelphia, the Alumni of the University, 
with some assistance from the Board of Trustees, purchased his 
collections of classical, bibliographical, philological and military 
works, together with his Shakespeare Library. The purchase of 
his collection of the European classics was also spoken of, but 
nothing came of the proposal. Although the price he received 
was very much less than the books had cost him, to say nothing 
of the value of his judgment as an expert in their selection, he 
was not content to hand over to the University the books actu- 
ally in his possession. The instant he became possessor of a part 
of the fund, he proceeded to complete and to bind sets of works, 
notably the great Bzbliotheca of the Greek authors, published by 
Didot in Paris, in order that the literary apparatus of the Greek 
chair might be as complete as possible. His own view was that 
his library in particular, and that of a city University in general, 
should be adapted to the wants of the professors rather than of — 
the students, who have abundant access to collections less tech- 
nical in character. The trouble of the librarian in arranging his 
library was made an enjoyment by his long and delightful talks 
about his books. Every volume was a friend, had its history, 
seemed a part of his life. And it was a still greater pleasure to 
hear him say that he had even better access to his books in their 
new home, than when they were in his own charge. He was no 
precisian in the matter of order, and anywhere within a yard of 
where he found a book, was a good place to put it back. 
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In connection with the sorrowful event which attended the 
opening of the new University building, the sudden death of 
Prof. John F. Frazer, Dr. Allen was very greatly moved. Prof. 
Frazer was his senior in the Faculty, had labored hard to secure 
his election, and while they often differed very widely as to points 
of University policy, they preserved an unbroken friendship to the 
last. Each had a high respect for the other, and it was a new 
revelation of Prof. Frazer’s character to hear Prof. Allen’s re- 
miniscences of the history of his colleague. Whatever there was 
worth saying in our notice of Prof. Frazer’s death, was derived 
from Prof. Allen’s statements, and it but feebly reflected their 
interesting character. 

For some time back there had been indications of a decline of 
his bodily powers. He became more and more indisposed to 
walk out to the University, as had been his custom when not 
accompanied by Mrs. Allen. During the spring he had been 
rather seriously unwell, but he seemed to be recovering his 
strength. On Wednesday, May 24th, he bade us farewell at the 
University, saying that he had completed his examinations and 
was going off to New England to stay until near the end of June. 
On Saturday morning he wrote from Worcester to Mrs, Allen that 
he had never been better in his life ; but before his letter reached 
Philadelphia, the telegraph brought news of his death from dis- 
ease of the heart, after an illness of twelve hours. He was fully 
aware of his liability to sudden death from that cause. His fune- 
ral took place on the following Wednesday, at the Church of the 
Holy Family, in Philadelphia; and the Faculty and students of 
the University united with his family and his friends in the last 
tribute of respect to the good man and great teacher who had 
been so suddenly taken away from them. 

The following Resolutions prepared by Vice-Provost Krauth, 
were adopted by the Faculties of Arts and of Science of the Uni- 
versity at a special meeting, June rst: 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect for the memory of our de- 
ceased colleague, the exercises of the University be suspended 
until the day after the funeral ceremonies. 

Resolved, That the members of the Faculty of Arts and of the 


Faculty of the Towne Scientific School attend the funeral in a 


a and wear the customary badge of mourning for thirty 
ays. 
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Resolved, That the chair of our deceased colleague in the 
chapel be draped in mourning until the end of the first term of 
the coming year. 

Resolved, That the following minute be entered upon the record 
of the respective Faculties, and that it be communicated to the 
family of the deceased, with the assurance of our sincere condo- 
lence with them in the great loss they have sustained. 

‘* The conjoint Faculty of Arts and of the Towne Scientific 
School of the University of Pennsylvania have learned with pro- 
found sorrow of the death of Prof. George Allen, LL. D.; and 
under a painful consciousness of the loss it involves to them, to 
the University, and to the world of classic letters, desire to give 
expression to their cordial affection for him, their admiration of 
his exalted personal character, and their grateful sense of the 
eminent services rendered by him in the chair which for thirty- 
one years he filled with such marked distinction. He wanted no 
one of the qualities of the finished gentleman, the polished scholar, 
the efficient instructor. In the class-room he taught with brilliant 
success, and maintained in it a discipline, almost unique in its 
perfection, by the simple force of his own well-balanced charac- 
ter, in which gentleness and dignity, strictness and kindness, 
were in complete accord. His pupils were obedient in love, and 
could not tell whether reverence or affection predominated in their 
feeling toward him. . 

‘*As a scholar, especially in Greek literature, he combined 
the nicest accuracy with a broad range of attainment, and his 
general knowledge was varied and thorough. All his tastes werc 
of the most refined character. There was nothing pure and good 
in books and in men to which his affinities did not draw him. 
His judgment was so clear and solid as to possess the highest 
practical value. He was a wise and safe counsellor. His views 
of education—the result of large investigation and of ripe experi- 
ence—were genuinely, not blindly, conservative. His devotion 
to all the. interests of the University was in keeping with his ab- 
solute fidelity to his own official duties. He always inspired and 
always justified a feeling of perfect trust. He took no doubtful 
place among the faithful and good, who have devoted their labors 
to the highest welfare of mankind. 

‘* His life was not only beyond the power of calumny, but was 
lifted above all the occasions which tempt men to it. His years, 
his long and honorable connection with the Faculty of Arts, not 
more than his pre-eminent ability and worth, and his place in 
public regard, give him no secondary position among the historic 
names which are the glory of our University.”’ 


Professor Allen’s greatness as a college professor was the greatness 
of genius. He filled, not his chair only, but his room, by diffusing 
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around him a subtle atmosphere of culture, and devotion to study, 
which moulded the minds of the most unpromising students. He 
abounded in tact and was always in the highest degree considerate of 
his classes; he laid it down as a first principle that no subject, no 
text book, no recitation should ever be made a bore. He com- 
bined a certain courteous warmth of manner with great evenness 
of temper, and a perfect control of his class. Nowhere was order 
preserved in such perfection, or with such slight show of effort. As 
a teacher he was conscientious and patient to the last degree. He 
seemed to have no favorites, so earnest was he to do his very utmost 
for the slowest scholar in the class. It was a sight worth seeing, to 
observe the perfect self-control of the great Grecian, as some bung- 
ing Sophomore was carried through the translation of Hesiod or Thu- 
cydides, and actually brought—to his own great surprise—to see 
into the sense and force of what had been but lifeless words when he 
hammered at them with grammar and dictionary. But the vivifying 
influence he exerted on the minds of his pupils was something unique, 
and greater in value than even his instructions. He infected them 
with his own enthusiasms, and led them to adopt his own high standard 
of attainment. Hence his great hold upon their affectionate regard ; 
in every reunion of the classes, the first question asked has always 
been, ‘‘ How is Dr. Allen?” And very often it was asked, not only by 
the well-behaved and studious men, who stood high in everybody’s 
opinion, but by the idle scamps who had wasted their time with 
other professors, but could not escape his fascination. Of course 
his genius as a teacher consisted not merely in the natural posses- 
sion of certain exceptional powers, but largely in their patient and 
life-long cultivation. Poeta nascitur et fit, and genius has been 
well defined as the power of continual application. It is said by 
those who observed his whole career, that while Professor Allen 
was always a teacher of marked ability, his greatness came with 
ripeness of years, and after a long and strenuous discipline of himself. 

Great as was the delight of being Dr. Allen’s pupil, it was a still 
greater to be associated with him in the Faculty. He seemed at 
once to enter into right and natural relations with all his colleagues. 
They all loved him, trusted him, and valued his advice, precisely in 
proportion to the degree of their intimacy with him. If he made 
any difference among them; it was in the affectionate interest he took 
in the younger professors, and the satisfaction he showed in their 
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success. He set before all the example of punctuality and regularity 
in attention to every duty, and of courteous propriety in their dis- 
charge. 

_ As a student and a scholar he was both a complete master of his 
own branch of knowledge, and a man of the widest and most general 
attainments. He was saturated with Greek, without losing a whole- 
some thirst for anything else worth knowing. But Greek was his 
first object, and he pursued every scrap of knowledge that could cast 
light upon the interpretation of his text-books, with an enthusiasm 
that never tired. One case will illustrate this: there was published 
in Paris, during the French Revolution, a‘dissertation by a French 
officer in which he had cleared up a very obscure point in Thucydides’ 
account of the operations of the Athenian fleet in the harbor of 
Syracuse. Dr. Allen got scent of that dissertation and learned its 
value some twenty or perhaps thirty years ago, and never ceased to 
watch for it. He found it at last, some time during the close of last 
year. And he was just as ready to undertake a long course of study 
with the same end in view. Finding that it would help him to ex- 
plain the Greek historians, if he were thoroughly conversant with 
military science, he collected and mastered the contents of quite a 
library of military authors, and took rank among experts as one of 
our best writers on that subject. He contributed several fine 
papers to the United States Service Magazine, which was edited dur- 
ing the war by his colleague, Prof. Coppeé.‘ 

As might be inferred from what we have said of Prof. Allen’s 
early attachment to the literary principles of Coleridge and Marsh, 
his scholarship rose above the mere grammatical and lexical niceties 
of the verbal critic. In all these, indeed, he was thoroughly at 
home, and he taught them with a care and a thoroughness which 
helped his pupils to habits of accurate discrimination, which must 
prove of the highest value to them in after life. But Greek was to 
him not mainly grammar; it was literature. He prized it for its 





4 After the appearance of Prof. Reed’s valuable annotated edition of Dr. Thos. 
Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, the professor’s brother, the late Wm. B. 
Reed, Esq., said to Prof. Allen: “1 know where Henry got all that mass of 
learning about ecclesiastical matters. That was from you, of course. But I 
can’t imagine where he learned so much about military questions.” ‘You have 
got matters just wrong,”’ was the answer, “for all that he says on ecclesiastical 
topics is purely his own, but I helped him to his military knowledge.” 
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palmary examples of all the great forms of literary art; he regarded 
every Greek text as an artistic whole, informed by an inner unity of 
purpose, and only to be studied in view of that purpose. And asa 
corollary to this, he found in every work—whether it was a tragedy, 
a history, or an idyll—a picture of the Hellenic mind on some of 
its many sides. His text-books—as he made us feel—were full of 
a life that men had actually lived, of thoughts that they had really 
thought, of insights into truth or outlooks upon the world’s beauty 
that had gladdened their lives. Greek life he made real to his 
classes, by his having lived it, in some sense, himself, and without 
missing one of the verbal niceties upon which lesser teachers concen- 
trate all their attention, he sought above all to introduce his pupils 
into the very life of whatever they were reading. 

Dr. Allen’s eminence as a Greek scholar was fully appreciated by 
the best judges in that branch,—by such men as Felton, Hadley and 
Woolsey. But it is a great loss both to American scholarship and 
to the University, that he has not put on record some of the results 
of his studies. He had in contemplation to prepare a critical edi- 
tion of some Greek author—Aéschylus, we think, or possibly Thu- 
cydides. But his own standard of excellence was so high, that he 
spent the working years of his life in collecting materials and laying 
the foundations ; so that when the advance of old age relaxed his 
energies, he sadly gave up the project, as it was now too late. But 
he did spend his last year’s leisure in putting on record some of his 
discoveries and experiences as a teacher,—not with a view to their 
immediate publication, but that he might put them in charge of his 
colleague, the Professor of Latin, for practical use and for comple- 
tion. The results of his labors are to be sought therefore partly in 
the pupils in whom he fostered the love at once of letters and of all 
things noble and of good report, and partly in a valuable and care- 
fully selected library, which is now among the treasures of the Uni- 
versity. 

He had a true scholar’s enthusiastic admiration for the great men 
of his own profession. Hermann and Bentley, Schweighauser and 
Dindorf, Stallbaum and F. A. Paley were his Diz Majores ; and 
Stallbaum’s Plato took rank with him as the incomparable master- 
piece of classic erudition, a xryya ec der, Plato was, even more than 
Thucydides, his favorite Greek, but was loved more for his exqui- 
site literary beauties than for his philosophical merits. Dr. Allen 
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was reluctant to concede to the negative critics that any of the dia- 
logues are spurious. ‘If Plato did not write that,” he would say, 
‘¢ who could have done it?’ Yet he admitted that the Republic at 
least is hard reading, and once tripped up a Harvard Professor in 
his eulogy of it by the posing question, how often he had read it 
through. It appeared that they each had got through it but once. 
After Plato and Thucydides in his affection came the Greek dra- 
matists ; and he was not indisposed to put Paley’s editions of them 
alongside of Stallbaum’s Plato. Paley seemed to him the greatest 
of the living editors of the Greek classics. 

As we have said, Dr. Allen’s acquaintance with literature was al- 
most encyclopedic. He read with the avidity and the persistency 
of a scholar of the Renaissance, yet never seemed burdened by his 
erudition, or weakened. in his sympathy for his fellow-men. He 
also followed the rule of devoting his attention, first of all, to the great 
books, and keeping those of secondary value for a secondary place. 
But his taste was most-Catholic; it ranged from Paul Louis Cour- 
ier’s witty pamphlets and Ste. Beuve’s delicate critiques, to Fenelon’s 
Spiritual Letters and Francis de Sales on Divine Love.’ His keen 
sense of humor, and his nice appreciation of difference in literary 
merit made his reminiscences of books and authors very delightful. 
We may be pardoned for recalling, as our memory serves, some 
fragments of these conversations. His literary tastes were most 
exacting ; mere excellence of matter did not excuse sloveniiness of 
form, but he especially required a certain masculinity of judgment 
as essential to good writing. He used to class together a great 
number of very dissimilar authors as ‘overgrown boys.’’ Frederick 
W. Faber and John Stuart Blackie were of the number. 





5QOn the first occasion on which we met Prof. Allen outside the class-room, 
he began to make inquiries about the Covenanter Church, and asked whether 
we had read Naphtali, or the Hind Let Loose, Faithful Contendings, and other 
curiously named pieces of polemic divinity, which had emanated from “the 
poor, persecuted remnant” during the seventeenth and eighteenth century. We 
had to confess that our knowledge of them did not go far beyond their title 
pages. He had read all of them when he was living in Vermont, having bor- 
rowed them from a gentleman who had been a member of the Covenanter 
Church, and who had needlessly provoked him to a controversy as to the mer- 
its of the Solemn League and Covenant. We doubt whether any living divine 
of the Covenanter Church knew so much about her oldest literature and her 
early history. 
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Of English poets, Shakespeare and Wordsworth always held the 
first place in his esteem. His contributions to the little volume 
our Shakespeare Society printed are said by its fortunate possessors 
to constitute the most precious part of the book; and his Shake- 
speare library, now in possession of the University, is a fine illus- 
tration of his power to select the best and most serviceable books on 
his favorite branches of study. Delius he preferred to all other edi- 
tors. Of Wordsworth’s poems he was careful to procure the first 
and therefore the unaltered editions, holding that the poet was the 
worst of emendators, and that he was not to be trusted in his criti- 
cal moods with the products of his seasons of true inspiration. He 
greatly valued the poems of Wordsworth’s two eminent disciples, 
Henry Taylor and Aubrey de Vere, and regretted that so much 
literary excellence had escaped the attention of most readers. 

Robert Browning and his wife, especially the former, commanded 
his high regard ; though, like most readers, he had for a long time 
been repelled by the rough and grotesque garb in which Browning 
clothes his thought. He was alsoa great reader of De Quincey, and 
as he always read pencil in hand with a view to correcting mistakes,* 
he was able to contribute very essential emendations to the later 
issues of the American edition of his works. He rendered the same 





6 We are indebted to him for many slight but not unimportant corrections, 
made in this way, in his copy of our Social Science and National Economy, 
which he kindly loaned us when we were making preparations for a revised 
edition. He had read nothing on the subject since he studied J. B. Say at 
college, and he was pleased to see what a wide range of discussion is taken 
in later treatises. 

Of our faults of style, he was especially severe on the use of that for which, 
but after a few days he remarked that he had been looking into Hawthorne 
again, and found him as fond of the relative ‘ha¢ as we were. He maintained 
it to be characteristic of a weak style to be always inserting the relative, and 
pointed out its continual omission inepassages quoted from Swift. As to our 
abuse of sha// and zwi//, he declared their correct use a mystery too deep for any 
Irishman to fathom. 

While a decided and severe purist, he had no patience with what he called 
schoolmaster’s rules, such as the requirement that no sentence begin with a 
conjunction, On the other hand, he had as little patience with modern man- 
nerisms, such as that use of directly for as soon as which some Americans are 
trying to import. His abhorrence of Webster’s Dictionary, in the old editions 
at least, was most fervent, and he on some occasions appealed to Walker, as an 
authority never superseded. 
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service to Hawthorne, and had discovered some notable errors in 
the printing of one of his novels, only a few weeks before his own 
death. Of our native authors, he preferred Hawthorne and Emer- 
son to all others. He first met the latter in the days when he made 
pilgrimage from Concord to Burlington, to sit at the feet of Dr. 
Marsh. His interest in him was again aroused by the fact that Mrs. 
Allen was until their marriage a member of Emerson’s church, and 
that they were married by that gentleman. He made it a rule to 
buy Emerson’s works as they appeared, but did not begin reading 
them till about ten years ago, and found them very delightful. 
About the same time he took up Goethe, whose works had been the 
delight of his youth, and found that they retained for him all their 
old power and charm. He had a very high opinion of G. H. Lewes’ 
Life of Goethe, and, indeed, of almost everything that came from 
that gentleman’s pen—an estimate which surprised us. 

He was of course an unwearied reader of history. He set a great 
value on Grote’s History of Greece, because of the life-like and 
vigorous method of the book, while quite ready to concede to Eng- 
lish critics that Grote had been caught tripping here and there. It 
was characteristic of his scholarly tastes that he could not abide the 
American reprint of Grote, in which the notes and excursuses are 
somewhat abridged. He gave high praise to Leckey’s History of 
Christian Morals, admiring especially the wonderful range of know- 
ledge and the gentlemanly delicacy and refinement shown in the treat- 
ment of topics which Gibbon touched in quite another style. He 
complained that justice had never been done to the fairness of Lin- 
gard; while Froude was his defe notr and Macaulay no favorite. 
But Burton’s History of Scotland he praised as being such a book 
as only a professional lawyer passionately fair and truthful could 
have written. He also spoke very highly of Napier’s A/ontrose. 

As regards European literature, he had no love for the semi-pagan 
heroes of the Renaissance, who have again become the fashion of 
the day ; he greatly preferred the manliness and sincerity of Luther 
to the servility and hypocrisy of Erasmus and his set. He could 
even enjoy the wit of outspoken Protestants like old Estienne ; and 
Rabelais was one of his favorite books. With French classic liter- 
ature, both earlier and later, he had, we believe, an accurate 
acquaintance, which extended to many out-of-the-way books, like 
old translations of Plutarch. The same is true of the German, 
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Spanish and Italian classics. Ozanam’s work, Dante et la Philos- 
ophie Catholique Au XI] Siecle turned his attention, like that of 
many others, to the great Florentine, eventually leading him to the 
study of the Italian classics; and he was also conversant with Span- 
ish literature. De Maistre was another favorite author, and the 
Soirees de St. Petersburg one of his favorite books. He also 
pointed to De Maistre’s Essai sur le Principe Generateur des Insti- 
tutions Politiques, as an epoch-making work, since it is the first 
enunciation of the great truth that political institutions are not the 
product of the reflective understanding, but the outgrowth of the 
life of the nation. For merely metaphysical literature he had no 
natural taste. As we have seen, it was first of all the literary and 
then the theological side of Coleridge’s works attracted his attention. 
He professed no acquaintance with the great masters of speculation. 
Something he had seen quoted from Schleiermacher induced him to 
procure his works, but he found them not at all to his liking, and 
therefore exchanged them for music. He recommended his friends 
to read Newman’s Grammar of Assent, because this or that compe- 
tent judge had praised it very highly ; but for his own part, he said, 
it was too abstract and difficult for him. Father Newman he used 
to call his hero, and he especially admired in him a certain power of 
divination, which he regarded as the crown and the glory of scholar- 
ship. 

Besides his literary pursuits, he had many others in which he took 
a lively interest. He was, for instance, a very fair mineralogist, 
Prof. F. A. Genth tells me. He had a decided liking for mathe- 
matics, but failed to master the subject because of the insufficient 
instruction given at Burlington, in his days of study. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and spoke with great interest of the progress 
of his son, who had devoted himself to that noble art as profession. 
He himself played on the violoncello until the development of his 
disease of the heart compelled him to relinquish it. His fondness 
for the imperial game of chess he evinced by his carefully prepared 
Life of Philidor, (Philadelphia: 1865); and his chess library is 
one of the most valuable ever collected. One of his half-humorous, 
half-earnest proceedings was a careful study of the history and phys- 
iology of prize fighting, including the special study of a certain idyll 
of Theocritus with his college classes, at the time when the great 
match between Heenan and Sayers was the excitement of the day. 
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He was no mere recluse, devoid of a public spirit and an interest 
in the social and political movements of the times he lived in. He 
had been taught from boyhood to regard the courses of events from 
the stand point once called Federal, and then known as Whig. He 
cordially detested the institution of slavery, and gloried in 
O’Connell’s rebuke of sundry American Catholics for their ser- 
vility to the slave power. He was also delighted with the cumu- 
lative evidence given by the Spaniard Balmes in his famous con- 
troversial work on Catholicity and Civilization, that the Catholic 
Church had been the great agent in the extermination of slavery 
and serfdom in Europe. He cared for little else in the book, he 
said. Not thinking it possibly to directly attack slavery under 
the restrictions imposed by the Constitution, and believing that 
there were indirect agents quite sufficient for its destruction, he 
took no part with either the Free Soil or the Republican party, 
until the outbreak of the Rebellion. *But feeling that the friends 
of slavery had betrayed it by their own folly, and had placed its 
abolition within the power of the national government, he was ur- 
gent and even impatient that the opportunity should not be lost. 
He sympathized with Gen. Fremont in his early attack on it, and 
in 1864 would have preferred him to the more dilatory Lincoln 
for the Presidency. He watched the course of the war with the 
intensest interest, but was very greatly dissatisfied with the solu- 
tion of the reconstruction problem, which was finally reached. 
He was convinced that Thad. Stevens’s plan of twenty years’ mil- 
itary government for the South would have been more acceptable 
to the southern people themselves, and infinitely better for all 
southern interests. In later years he spoke but little of political 
questions—an exception being an outburst of just indignation at 
Gen. Grant’s ad capitandum speech on the Public School question. 

For a time he acted as resident consul for the Papal States, a 
position whose duties were not rendered unduly onerous by the 
extent of our commerce with that power. While he had a high 
personal regard for the Pope, he thought but little of his subjects. 
Italians'of any sort he could not and would not affect ; and he held 
out stoutly that the report that Pio Nono had called Gladstone “a 
viper,’’ was one of their malicious lies. He watched with just 
sympathy and indignation the oppression of German Catholics, 
and of many German Protestants, by the new German Empire; 
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he could not understand how Americans, who are so zealous for 
the principle of toleration, can look on so calmly when anybody 
they dislike is persecuted. On the other hand he exulted in the 
utter and final separation of Church and State which exists in 
America, declaring that the Church had lost far more than she 
gained by her alliance with kings and princes, whose lives dis- 
honored her teaching. At the same time he pointed tothe royal 
house of Saxony as a dynasty exceptionally pure and noble. He 
predicted a new era for Catholicism in America, where the grand 
ideals of the Church may be freely realized among a free people, 
and without interference from any extraneous power. 

What we have said of Prof. Allen as a teacher, a scholar and a 
citizen, has necessarily anticipated much of what might be said of 
him as a man and a Christian. So great an intellectual power 
could not have preserved its freshness and simplicity through so 
long a life, and won such reverence from all who came within its 
range, had it not been deeply rooted in his moral greatness. He 
was not merely a splendid specimen of this or that sort of man; 
not merely a magnificent scholar in his own branch; he stood 
above the common level of men in the great qualities common to 
and characteristic of our race. All that makes the essential dif- 
ference between a good man and a bad one, lay, as it were, at the 
very root of his being. The Spirit of God was with him, quick- 
ening in him all things excellent and of good report, and giving 
him favor and honor with all good men. 

Those who were of his own communion testify to his careful 
attention to every religious duty, and his devotion as a Christian. 
His colleagues, all of them of other communions than his own, 
would unite in speaking of him as one whose life was consistent 
with his profession, and abundant in every virtue. 


- Post obitum vivam tecum, tecum requiescam, 
Nec fiat melior sors mea sorte tua. 


Rost. ELitis THOMPSON. 
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